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ABSTEACT 

A threeryear trial of a voluntary quin»ester plan for 
ext^ding the school year began in.-June 1974 in five Kno» County, 
Tenaesaee, schools, curricului revision, K-12, was the principal 
thrust of the ESI' (Extended School Tear) project, but administrators 
also hoped to relieve overcrowding in the schools ^ind to effect lore 
efficient use of professional staff and physical facilities. During 
the first two years of the program substantial progress was lade 
toward standardizing curriculum goals and objectives and providing 
teacher^ with current instr^^ctioJial resources. However, with suiier 
quiniester attendance on a voluntary basis, ^3% of the students . 
attended during the 1974 suiter quiniester, and 9nly 11% during the 
1975 suHmer gamester. Thus, overcrowding during the reaaining 
quinaesters was not substantially reduced, and -the additional: expeasa 
of operating a suiaer prograi was not offset by ^conoiies effected 
during the regular school year. Reacting aliost exclusir^iy to 
financial considerations, /the local board voted to cut short the 
extended school year experiient. (Author/fllF) / 
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ABSTRACT 



The ^cor;^ shows that year-rSbnd scheduling was tried, then discontinued^ 
in five Wftt i6iox County (Tennessee) schocls. However, a planned th^fj^- 
year trirfl or ESY (Extended School Year Program)^ in two primary and tUo' \ 
middle* schools and one high school was dropped after two years due principally 
^ the extra costs involved in maintaining a S umme r <?uinmest^r with^ low 
enrollment (under 13 percent). Effective administrative support for year- 
round scheduling was withdrawn at the end of the first operational year* 

\ ^ 

BSY was soundly based on curriculum reform K-12: new goals and' objectives 
were written,- then five non-sequential 9-we^k modules were develpped for 
each subject at each grade level. At least three-fourths of every group 
affected by ESY — students, parents, teachers, administrators, a sample of 
registered voters — liked having the schools open year-round. The program 
produced no significant change, dertairily n6t a -negative' one, in student 
morale indicators such attendance, dropouKrate, disciplinary jiroblems, 
school vandalism, and attitude toward school admeasured by the **School 
Sentiment Index." , . 



r 




Metropolitan Achievement Test scores for grades 3, 5, and 8 were compared 
for the years pre- and post-ESY. After one year of ESY, reading achievement 
increased slightly, but scores in^^th, -science and social studies declined 
•slightly. "ESV did not interrupt -a three-ye^r upward trend in the ACT 
Composite, E^nglish, and social studies scores at the high school. .{The .ACT • 
math average for juniors and senit^s t^Hing the test remained stable, 
only the natural science score shdWed a decline after the first/operational" 
year of ESY. . . ^ 

Teachers and principals were almost unanimous in their preference .for 
the new curriculum associated with ESY over the curriculum of previous yeafs^ 
A majority of students at each level (indeed two-thirds of the primary 
students) expressed the same preference. However half of the^parents 
sampled did not feel they knew how tlie new curriculxim was working in their 
children's schools; only one third said the new. curriculum was better than 
the old. ' , , ' . 

" 'Increases in direct costs at ESY schools during the. first year of, 
program operation were* not substantially greater than increases in the ^ame 
categorie*s at other schoolsf in the Knox County system. The modest increases 
were viewed by the evaluators as Justifiable in view of student benefits ♦ 
provided by extending the school year. ^ 
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SECTION I. 

THE EXTE2JDED SCHOOL YEAR EVALUATipN PLAN^ 
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/ / , A. INTRODyCTION ' ' ^ 

In^June 1974* the Knox County (Tennessee) school system initiated a 

voluntary . quinmester plan* for extending the school yearL Year-round 

^ operation began in five schools (two pa^imary, two middle, and' qne high 

* school) in West Knox J^ounty's Farragut»High School attendjaiice zone. 'An* 

E.S.E.A. Title III project gi:ant provided partial funding for the Extended 

School Year Program (ESY). . "\ * 

The ESY project was undertaken' primarily for the purpose of effecting t 

an e;ctensiVe revamping of curriculum in the participating schools. Since 

West Krtox County at the tima the progtam began was experiencing rapid growth 

of its school-agq population due to in-migration of families with young 

children, ESY was initiated in that part of the county to provide some . 

* 

c relief from overcrowding in the schools. . Other Secondary reasons for the 

extended school * year trial Included anticipated efficiencies in utilization 

pf professional staff and physical facilities. 

Between Januarycl974 and June 1975 substantial p;^^)gress was made in 

developing a new curriculum organization for grades K-12 at the five ESY 

• ' * schools.. Subject-area committees of teachers and supervisors ^developed * 

broad goals fox their areas, then more specif ic^ organizational level ^ 
* • - * * . / 

objeotives, and. finally series of curriculum packages or modulg*s , each of 

which was suitable for presentation during a .45-day quinmester. Admin- 

istrators hoped^that'a successful trial of the relajied curriculum materials 

the EST schools vould result in t^e eventual adoption these materials 

at all Knox County schpols. . . . . V , j \ 



* The school year was divided latp- fiyfj nine-week segments called ^uin^ 
mesters* Eafch student ^s glven'an opporttinity to choose which -four ^ of the 
five qxx^na h^Jsh^ WoMjLd attend.' - . • * ' 




> 2 • 



tHox County adiidnlstrators were pleased, with the. first sumiier's (i^e.^ 

. 1974). enrollment of almost 13 percent of the total ESY schqbl enroilment 

because-that appeared to be an excellent start toward the^go^l of 25* percent 

/ . ' ' ' ^ 

Which ^ey hoped to, achlevd In future ^'years^ If 25 percent of the students 

attended the Stoaer Quinmestef , 5 or 6^ percent might be expected to 'vacation 

during each oL the remaining four quins^,^. thus providing some relief from 
• . • • • • ^ • 

y-6vercrowding, H&weve^r the second Sunflner Qulnaester (1975) attracted fewer 
students ' — approxim^^ly' 11 percent ofi the total enrommrat — \nan *did ' 
• the 1974 Summfer Qui-n. Thus overcrowding 'was not noticeaoiy-^lessenea during 
the regular school year, and no staff reductions* cOuld be made during the 
other foU3P^dins as a cost-savitig measure. , v 

Knox i^unty administrators were faced with^'^.the tasl^ 5f , justifyingt^an 
expenditure- of over^'$20blt>00 for staff , transportation, *ao^ maintenance 



fot a 5umtfer program which was not produc^-ng offsettl^ gdonomies during 
the regular academic year. This was at a time when ,sch|bol budgets throughout 
Tennessee w«re b^ing scrutinized to take advantage of every conceivable 
co8t^^n*tS^n^ strategy. , ,/ ^'^^ j[ , 

During the same time'frame a ne%/ hlgh^bhool and ^a subsiimtial ad4i1i^on 
to one Qf the primary schools were begunV aqd it appeared that SQme of the 



V 



oj/ercrowding in the West Knox Counts schools would be alleviated by Pall 
1976. . — . ^ \^ .•■ V 

Lack of summer^ participati^ coupleB with the' prQspect of a^reduction 
.in overcrowding thoujgh new physical facilities forced t\e, Knox County* schobl 
; adiKlni s t r a t ion^kb Te commend that the ^1976 Sumner Quinoies^f e^;}>%^ d^bpped^r m 
th^ planned ESY .trial. ^ ' ..^ ^ - ^ 

'While dwindling State -and County revenyes in Xhe face of iny.at^on'Cut • 

^ • . / * * • 

short a 1974-7fr tri^l- of the year-round operation ^f five West tjiox County 



schools, the evaluatorf^ ?ound much about th^ ESY project to cojBD6n(f. All 

' ^ ' 'f ^ ^ . r ^ ' 

scl^ool admlnlstratoTs; and substantial nsajoritles of teachei;s^ student^, 
parents, and ca^^^^aii^le of registered voters in the Farragut ^f^, were 
enthusiastic about the opportunity to utilize their schools for twelve 
months insteadrof nine^ More than 90 percent of the students aftend^ng the 
Sujmner Quinmest^rs^^llked havings the chance to be In school during the 
summer y and were pleased with* their' academic experiences* Questionnaire 
responses i^idicated that the opportunity to attend school during the sunnier 
fulfilled a need for some students and ♦their parents. The Sumner rQuin also 
met the need pf some faculty for year-round employment* Small summer classes 

• ■ ' : , 

prov|.ded an opportunity for individualization 'of instruction that could' not ^ 
*be duplicated during the regular schopi^year. , < 

9 * X ' 

This Evaluation report, thien, does not focus primarily on programmatic 
failure^ which led to discontinuation^of ESY, biit rather Mtem^ts to provide 
.'a balanced treatment — t>oth ^ro and con — of salient program components. 



B. RELEVANT FljlDINGS FROM EVALUATfONS OF OTHER 

'EXteib)ed school year projects 

Linda Higginbotham- 

, Introduction 
Despite the prdiif /ration of ^ear-i*ound programs of all types, few 
have, operated long enough, or had the opportunities^'^Sff^valuatfe carefully 

9 

tbeir success iir r ealizing program objectives. Fit? have made conclusive 

Assessments of their impact ^on academic ^achievement / f inane ialycosts, or 

attitudes of students, parents^ or staff. . ^ ' 

• As school administrators and 89hool board meo^ers across the country 

♦ 

considef -year=i' uuiid op eration of their seh oo l rBysteas , -several crucial * 

issues or concerns* always see^i to -emerge as t^^cs "for debate. These^^^^^ 

concerns includes — ' ] " «^ 

1) Will 8 1 udenF^^demic^ achievement- bene f i t or suffet? 

- 2) What will year-round operation ;cost? Can it save tax dollars? , 

3) What are the attitudes of the school commmltyM^i^e. , teachers and 
^ _ . administrators, students, parents, and voters) tward thp' Imple- 
mentation qf year-round school programs? Will the 
year-round^ operation? \ 



conminlty support 



4) Can a.curricular structure be designed that will apconniodate a 
year-round program? ' " ' * * . ' \ f 

Reportedly, the burgeoning interest in year-round education haslbeen* 

stimulated by needs both for cuwriculum teforms and for ^tematlves to 

costly 9chool ^^natTUtrtleB-^jtififeded as a result of Increasing student 

populations. Feasibility studies conducted by local school districts and 

state departments of educat;4-OD cite the following rationales or advantage's 

f of year-round operation (Nygaard,. 1974):' 

1. Schools that operate on a y^ary^tmd basis ^can utilize' f acilities 
^' ' and resonrces w>re effectively an^alao reot^anise the curriculum, 
thereby Increasing the bluest ional opportWltles for students.: 

' ' • .... • ' 



2, Overcrowding can be alleviated or avoided without the expensive 
ccmstruction of new sct^ols. School districts that are fairly 
stably in population' can discontinue use of outmoded facilities 
through more effective use of other school buildings. 

.3. Bpredom and -.extensive gleaming loss over the* long sxjmmer vacation 
caij ^voided througjh the scheduling of shorter vacation Spans, 

4. Teacher^ can have the opportunity to practice their profession " 
during the sunmer, thereby increasing their annual salary; or to 
pursue non-school* work in business, industrial,- or professional 

. areas for short periods 'of time other than during the, summer. 

5. ^lioirter terms arid courses c^tn provide more variety in subject 
matter. ^ ^ 

6. The shorter course is a refinement toward continuous progress in 
an unj^raded class. Faster learners can continue through courses 

* at their own pfce. Slower learners will have more frequent 
opportunity for temediation; students who fail a course(s) are 
only 45"days, a quarter, a quinmester, etc. behind;' not a full year. 

7. Students can have *the' opportunity to atterfd scliool year-round for 
acceleration,- remediation, of part-time employment. 

School districts may have ahy combination of these or other objectives 
in mind when they choose to; operate on a year-round basis. Year-found 
education Is a general concept, and its greatest strength probably lies in 
its. flexibility and potential to meet various needs througli hundreds of 
different implementation plans. 

Three ihajor plans-^- 45-15, ftlbr-qtiarter^ ^and qulnMster ~ are most 
frequently implemented by school systems attempting tp efficiently utilize 
plant facilities, avoid construction costs, acicommodate increasing student 
populations, an'd incViease educatloaal opportunities for students, bia^i^ams 

and brief explanations of the varying student attendance patterns Involved 

\ I' . . 

In the plans are provided 'below because the most thorough research studies 

to date haye been conducted by school system^ opefatlng under one of these 

three plans. * * 



FIGUHE I.l - Traditional Sehpol Year 
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All students are in attendance the samtr 170-180^day8 betveen Septeonber 
and June and all have the common summer vacation between June and September* 

FIGURE 1.2 -^.45-15 School Year' 
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the, student body is divided into 4 equal group?. Each block in Figure 
1.2 represents 15 days, thus the students attend school A5 days then have 
a 15 day vacation. One-fourth of the students are always on vacation, if 
the attendance plan /s mandated. In addition to the adv^tages of the yeaj- 
round programs listed previously, the 45-15 plan operating under a mandated 
. rotating schedule makes it possible for three schools to accommodate as many 
^^students as would four schools under a traditional plan (McGrav, National 
Education Association (NEA)^ 1974). Thus a 33 percent facilities savings 
could result (Rlce^ Olsen, Parks and Parks, 1975, p. 4). Also the curriculum 
is typically redesigned so that instrui:tioa is flexibly packaged in 45-day ^ 
•egaenta. This plan appears to be most popular with, eleaentary schools. 
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and the most widely i^>lesentQd of the various year-^round programs. 
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FIGURE 1.3 - Fotir Quarter School Year 
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Students attend school 3 of the 4 quarters. One-fourth of the students 
are always on vacation, If mandated. Some additional advantages of the four 
quarter plan (which Is most popular at the secondary level) If^ tttandated 
Include: It provides four comnencements each ye^, distributing graduates 
in the Job market more evenly; it enables high schools t^o offer beglmiing 
and more advanced courses each quarter, as many colleges do, due to curriculum 
change; and it enabled students to begin, interrupt, or complete their 
studies at any time (Punke, NBA, 1974). 



FIGURE 1.4 - Quinmeater School Year 
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students attend school 4 of the 5 time blocks. One^fifth of the 
students are always on vacation, if mandated". Advantages ofr* the qulnmester 
program Include Increased plant', utlllEatlon, especially if mandated; a 
space saving of 25 percent If students are equally divided among the five 
qulnmesters; acceleration of students who attend all sessions; .greater 
flexibility to pupils In their currlcular choices due to curriculum revision 
and full academic offerings provided ^each qulnmester. (Rice, et.al*; 1975)". 
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The fol lowlni 'review of literature exai^aes the academic achievement ^ 
•of studefits, the^attitudee of the 8cho;&l^^^co^nimi?^ (teachers and^administf ators, 
students, parenycs, and voters), and /the f ina^c^^uL-itoBts incurred by school 
systems operating a year-round ufogram according tp a 45-15, Tour quarter, 



or quinmeste]: plan. 

'-^ Student Achievement ' ' 

The Prince William County Public School District, Virginia, initiat;ed 
a pilot 45-15 program with mandatory attendance in June 1971 as. a/ finaAciaily 
reasonable means of accommodating a rapidly expanding conmunity aM atudent 
population. At the conclusion of the 1971-72 school year, the program was 

evaluated by means of an extensive opinion survey, a financial analysis, 

♦ 

and a comparative study of academic achievement. Achievement gains of 
. students were measured in a pre- and post-testing technique \{J;ili2ing the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 1970 Editioft^^ The results o^ thk study 
indicated that neither the year-round^^sc\iool^ the 9-month traditional '? 
schools, nor the 9-month modified curric^um schools^ could be conclusively 
credited with an advantage^ in raising achievement scores. The conclusion 
, wa^qualified by the fact that the achievement gains were measured over a 
^ort period of time (less than four months) (Nygaard, 1974). 

The 'Becky-David School, Francis Howell School District, Missouri, • 
adopted a mandatory 45-15 plan in July 1969 as a means of meeting increased 
space needs. Achievement data wer§^ based On the adiliinistratldn of the 
Standard Achievement Test to fourth, fifth, and sixths grade students (35 
at each level) attending Becky-David School^and also a control school in 
the same district. The differ-ence In gains between schools w^«.^und to 
be: (1) statistically sl^ificant (p6.01) favoring the' control group in^ 
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both reading and arithmetic at the fourth grade level, Bnd (2) not significant 
in reading and arithmetic at the fifth and sixth grade levels. However, the 
Becky-David School qualified the fourth grade results by Indicating that 
.the control group dt all levels had Attended school a few weeks longer at 
the time of their achievement tests and that this advantage could account 
partially for the ^gnif leant differences in gains (Nygaard, 1974). According 

s^iujee^dl Sector, testing of students since 1970 has not shown toy 
signif icant--4i^f ferences between the same' groups (Ross, 1975) . ^ 
During July 1^71 the Chula Vista City^ School District, Chula Vista, 

California, initiated a mandatory 45-15 p]$n in 4 of its 26 elementary 

schools in an attempt to provide additional classroom space without incurring 
the, costs of constructing a new school. A program evaluation was conducted 
a_ftfif the first year of operation. Achievement data were obtained in a pre- 
and post-testing technique utilizing t4*e-^Cooperative Primary Reading Test 
and the Cognitive Abilities Test. Achievement gains (between May 1971 and 
-^^lay 1972) were not significant at efther the second or third grade level. 
A similar study compared reading gains achieved by matched pairs (matched 
by grade, .sex,*I.Q., and previous reading achievement levels) of second and 
third graders, from year-round and traditional year schpols. The results of 
this second study revealed that for the second grade the mean pre- and post- 
test differences between matched pairs of boys j^ere not statistically signi- 
ficant, while for matched pairs of girls the mean differences were significant 
(p£.05) in favor of th^ traditional school girls. At the third grade level, 
the mean differetices between matched pairs were not significant for bojrs or 
girls (Nygaard, 1974). 

During June 1970 the Valley View School District, Illinois, initiated 
a mandatory 4^rl^plan in all df Its seven elementary schools as a measure 




for absorbing a rapidly increasing student population* Student samples 
stratified fiy. grade, school, sex, attendance track, and academic quartiles 
-were selected fr^m each^of the seven elementary schools in the school district^ 
At Valley View (Nygaard, 1974), an unidentified pre- and post- acJ^ievement 
test was administered in April/May of 1970 (prior to the\ impl^Sentdtloij Qf;py 
the 45-15 plan), 1971,' knd 1972. While all three tests (1970, 1^7i, 'and 
1972) showed significant differences between the seven schools involved in 
the "45-15 plan, the pre- and post- test scores over a two-year period at 

» 

each school did not change significantly. __Changes nof reaching 'SigniJi.cauice 
were more of ten^ gains than losses. Despite the inability to show significant 
achievement difference over shoVt time spans, Ronald Aval^ (NEA, 1974) 
believes- the 45-15 provides opportunity fpr improving the student's 

educational program"; The student is evaluated after every 45-d|iy segae\y/ 
and whether he/she has to repeat the segment or advances to another course, 
is ^^sed on hi^/h^inpace commensurate with his/her abilities. 

The Dade County Public Schools, Florida, (Nygaard ^1974)- concluded 
that the implementation of a voluntary quinmester program in seven pilot 

\ . : ' ' - ■ ' ' 

Schools during 1971-72 did not adversely affect student achievement-as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test in reading and mathematics, jand 



by failure rates in five subject areas. Conversely, however, it ^cojild-Jint 

be pjToven that any increase in achievement was a result of the quinmestier 
program. ' . , . 

Student achievement scores at the Loudoun County Schools, Loudoun 
^County, Virginia (45-15 program) were obtained during the 197^^74^alendar ^ 
years using the Metropolitan Acliievement Teats, in grades 1-3 and th6\S<Jl.Ai. * , 
Achievement Tests In grades 4-6; Results indicated that student achl^veraeiJt 

was not adversely ^affected; it may even have improved somewhat (Rice, et'.al., 

I 

1975). , ^ . ^ . 

11 



In summary, most studies incorporated achievement measur.es over too 
short a time frame to make results conclusive, but at least gxtending the 
school year did not seem to adversely affect student achievenvent , Of 
the previously identified school districts that^had examined the academic ' 
achievement of their students after the- implementation of a year-tound 
program — Prince William County, Virginia (45t15 plan); Dade County, 
Florida (quinmester plan); Valley View District, Illinois (45-15 plan); 
Lpu^bun County, Virginia (45-15 plan); and Chula Vista District, California 
X45I-15 plan) — none reported overall siftiificant increases in, academic 
• acs^evemeht. That is, achievement for year-round school students was as / 
go6d as ,for traditional year students, 

/ ' ' « Cost Analysis 

, Year-round school costs in'curred by Prince ^il^aji County Public 



School District, Virginia, (45-15 plan) (Nygaard, 1974) in 1971-72 were 
compared to the costs that would have been tiji^curred in a traditional' school 
year. The purpose of the stu^y^ was to determine the^ long-range jef fectiveness^ 
of the 45-15 plan in reducing costs, Start-up costs were appraised and 
reported separately, but were not included in. the general comparison of 
'•bn-go^.ng costs The analytical tool cl^bs^n for the fiuancial analysis was 
^selected with the idea of avoiding'^ th^ probl^s inherent in the traditional 
, budget reporting system, which fails to include any estima,te of the cost .of 
classroom, and other building facilities in the evaluation of operational 
costs. ^ The COST-ED Model was used as It includes both operating funds .and 
capital resources in the evaluation of total consumption, A comparative 
study was conducted based upon the actual operating characteristics of the 
Mills E. Godwin Middle School during 1971-72. The cost of fhe resources 

/ 22 . 
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consumed yearly, per pupil, under the *45-15 ptkx^ was compaifed to the c6§t / 
per pupil under a simulated, operation of the .Godwin Middle School on a 
traditional plan. The cost o f the r971-7i school yearns 4S-15 program' was \ 

$1,033,60 per pupil; h^^d Godwin been operated under a traditiojial, school 

I • , 

program that yeax, the per pupil cost would have been $1,143,06, The 45-15 

plan respited in an estimated savings qf $109,46 per pupil that year, or 

about 9,^ percent compared to the traditional-term program^ 

The following is a percentage breakdown of the 9,6 percent savings; 

1, The^ teachers and aides who participated in the year^-round project ^re" 
given salary increases proportional to the increases in the Tength of 
their contracts. Their salaries were then 25 percent and 11 percent 
higher, respectively, However, these personnel taught one-thii^d more 
classes* due to the elimination of all non-r-teaching >day3t f or these 
staff, members. The resultant, 1 percent per pupil cost reduction was ^ 
not considered *to be necessarily a permanent one. 



2^. Support personnel were able to serve a one--third increase in\ student 
- enrollment without additional help. All of these staff members not 
already on ^ 12-month contract were provided 12 -month contracts, 
thereby increasing costs "by 8 percent. Since one*-third more students 
were service<^, a 1.9 percent pupil cost saving resulted. 

3, A school building has four component costs: construction costs (principle 
based on bonds), financial costs ^interest on bonds), ^ operational costs 
(utilities and custodial ser:vices), and mainteift^nce costs. Greater 
economy In all of 'these areas, ^through greater pupil use of the facilities 
under the 45-15 plan, resulted in a' 4,2 percent ptipil saving qf $47.86. .^ , 
These savings were seen as .being long-term In natxh:^* 

4. A 0,5 percent per pup^l saving of $6,00 occurred due to'ttie more efficient 
use of audLo-visual' equipment , classroom, and Ilb^ry furniture, and 
other furnishings under- the 45-15 plan, / 

From' their' research result^s. Prince Will iamr County concluded that the 
45-15 plan had ^demonstrated significant savings/and probably would realize 
greater benefits in the future. This conclusion, •they cautioned, defended ^ 
upon the e*fficient utilization or elimination of facility slack* If the 
system continued or becafne, accustomed 'to having facility slack, .the projected 
savings would not materialize » - St-art-up costs that amounted to $221,>44.36 were 



incurred by Prince William County ^n initiating the 45-15 plan. Included * 
in this amount was $5,406.00 for computer time, donated by a private firm, 

r 

The financial evaluation of the Becky-David School in the IFrancis Howell 
S<:hool District, Missouri, (45-15 plan) was inconclusive as scattered data 
were c'ollect^cl, • but HOt combined or interpreted in terms of per pupil costs. 
School officials concluded that there were nq appreciable savings in 
operating costs; however, -for the long-term it was expected that new building 
'costs would be reduep^o 80 perceiS of what they would have been using the-^ 
traditional- year (Kisii^^t^aX^^l 5) . 



No. formal financing evaluation was conducted by the Chula Vista City 
School District, California, (45-15 .^lan)^(Nygaard /1974) although during 

^an interview the Assistant Superintendent' reported that the greatest 

' ^ ♦ , ^ ' • 7 - • 

savings resulted by avoiding the purchasing of a land site, constructing 

a new building, -and paying bond interest. . ^ \ 

*< / - ' " 

• The 'Valley View School District (45-15 plan) (Rice, et.al.', 1975) 

estimated the total tax avoidanx:e^ in building construction costs at more 

than $10,500,000. 'It, was found that the year-round school had apparently 

slowed the rising per pupil cost .that generally accompanied school operation 

from year .to year. Although there had been no real dollar savings per pt5>il, 

the 45-15 year-round school plan resulted in a smaller increase in cost 

per pupil as/ compared to the inc^re^s.e betweerf the two, previous, years. The ^ . 

findings regarding teacher salaries indicated "that there was a definite 

jicxease in teacher salary cost per >upilw accompanying the 45-15 lylan.* This 

increas^^ however, was found to bfe overshadowed ty btheTs^lemenW which » 

♦appeared to decrease per pupil costs T (a) supplies and equipment, (blather 

instruction costs, (c) principal salaries, (d) guidance and» counseling, and* 

(e> pperation and maintenance. Alvary "(NEA, 19-7^) stated that" immediate 



. savings of about 5 percent -per pupil were attainable if per-pupil debt ^ 

^retirement werc^high and enrollment were^ri^ing rapidly. , v 

Cost analysis of direct operating costs of the Loudoun Couhty Schgols, ^ , i 

Virginia, (45-15 plan) utilized comparisons -of teacher-pupil ratios, personnel 

costs, utility 'Costs, and transportation, of two Schools ori the 45^15 plan 

i^nd two schools on- the nine-month schedule. The year-round ^p^PS^^™ showed 

an average, approximate savings of $16,00/pupil ovej the nine-month pro^gram 

tHice, et.al., 1975). ' ^ ^ ' ^ o 

Northville Public Sc^hool 9, Michigan, (45'^15 plan) - realijieci a 5.1, per- ' ^» 

cent savings In operational costs using 'the" 45-15 extended school year ; 

'plan. Start-up cost4 wouJ.d be negligible unless a costly in-service training 

program we r;e includ^ed (Rice, ^et .al. 1975)% , <= , * ^ ' 

• Research conducted for the Annville-Claona School District, Pennsylvania, 

whlfch was faced wifh the alternative .of ^dopilng a". year-r6und. program or ' 

. constructing a ^new schopl building, indicated that (1) the 45-15pl£gi would 

save the district 'abotit $89 per pupil of total operating cost in the last , 

18 yejfirs of the 20-year term of the distfidt^s bond issiie, an(} (2) for the 

first two years the saving would be' $51 per pupil over the cbnstruction of ^ 

a new building (NEA, 1974). . ^ - , * ' - . - - 

. An .increase in administrative duties often resulted from the Iroplementa- 
* * 

tion of year-round programs;' Chula Vista "School District in California^ 
and Valley, View School Distriil^ in Illinois (both 45-15) mentioned that the 
larger student, populatJ^ori meant jmi Increase in scheduling, record-keeping,'* 
and information disperWpn.* The pilot experiene^ of'^'the D^e Coiinty^Public 
^ Schools (voluntary quinAest6r) indicated that their long'-term goal '--r- to ' 
reschedule completely each student's program into- 9^wek .ui^its — wa^ 

iCfv>&Wtui^^£ 



Impractical during the flri^^^year-or^two^dfCiiJ^ 
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support services and r^sourceg a^t -the school and c^ounty Ipvels w^re not % 
aivaiU6le.*(Nygaarjl,^ 1974) . o ' ' ^ * * * ^ 

. VTe^er surveyed 41^ of the ^43 schools a9rosk>the United States vhich h^d 
utilized the 45-15 plan in ipne or mbre *aeh<^s iox at least*^&ne acad^ic ' 
year in an effort to assess the operational costs. Suggestions that schools ^ 
could be operated undetr a 45^15 'plan at d lower coat were considered, 
delusions which may mislead the taxpayers^of a school district. The con- 
clusions were: (A Instructional i^aterials and equ:j.pinent costs, do no^t 
increase because of' the 45-15 plan,. ('2) Administrative costs do not increase 
.propori:ipnally, (3) Many districts (78 percent) went to the 45-15 plan in 
order to.gai^iflbre ^classroom space,. ^4) The/A5-15 plan is an jeff;Lcient 
utilizatloo of tax dollars, (5) It is not any more difficult to maintain 
the-buildings.that are in use twelve months, , (6) There seenis^ to be no 
major increase /decrease in the utility costs, (7) Insurance costs have not 

'■gone \ip because of the 45-15^ plan, (8) School districts do not spend more? 
^ i , . ^ . ' ] ' " " ' ' " ^ ^ 

money 'Qn capital outlay items, and (9) Transportation costs have not declined 

' ' ' ~ * ^ 

because of the 45-l5 plan, anri tifansportation it^surance has not* been increased 

'-^^ - ^ • . ^ ' . " ' 

because of.extehded u^age of t,he- buses (Rice, et.al,, 1975) ^ . — 

The Pa,de ?Jo\^nty' rtiblic Schools (Rice, et/al., 1975)^ found direct 

cotfts at 19 voluntary quinmester s1::ho61s were higher f or -thp fifth (summer) 

qulninester ($154,700 or a $14,700 increase/ thah for the\*firsC four quin- 

-s. " 

mestert ($140,000 each) but could be reduced to a comparable level by increa 

• * " ■* 
the ADA from 10,0OQ to approxiiftately 28,000. Direct costs per ADA for the ^ 

' . ' . ' f 

.fifth quinmester Ih 1972 were ^ lower, than for a comparable seggient of the 

* ^ . ^ : ' ~ ' • " " ' • 
1971 regular summer school program. '^Dlrect coats ^er" ADA at J9 quinmester 

schools for the^first four qplnmefters we«if"Eoliq)arable .to^^the direct costs 

per ADA at^40 Ii6n**quinm(&ster secondary schools for, the regular iSO^ay school 

• ■ 16 




figures included the xos't of tether salaries, i^filities beyond those 



year* Most (approximately 83 percent) of the costs of the 19.72 f if'tk quin- 

nester (sAjinmei:) were due to s^udeiits who were either accelerating theit 
\ ^ ~ ' • ^' ' ' * . ' 

•graduation, or^who had opted out of a regulat quionieater. These costs 
\ • ^; V'- ' ; ^ ; \ -.^ / r 

♦\wojJ.d have been Incurred eventually emd., except for slightly higher costs* 

\due to higher per ADA costs ^ the- major effect was thdt^the costs ^ere 

iticurred sooner* . • . . . 

For' the Atlanta Public Schools opei^ating under the joptional four* ^ 

• quarter plap^ an estimate of. 1973 fourth jquarter (sunrter) costs was based 
* ' ' -* • . . • ' 

upon measlirable expenses above and beyond those incurred durin|J th^ regular 

schooJr;year • Thp" average additional daily costs fer the fourth quarter 

(sunmer) were .ah^ estimated $J,44 p^r ADA at the elementary and middle school 

levels and an estimated $4.01 per ADA^ at thi high schctol level. These 

)^ond ttios^ 

^-no^ially consumed during the" sumoier months , and. material's specifically ' 

^ * . - • / ; 

V puw:h4sed fot ^e in the fourth qiirter, XheVe were Ipge programmatic 

r ' ^ > , * ^ ^ ^^''^ 

dlf^erifences in cbats, wlth^raxiges between $3*00^ and $6.00 at the* high schogl 
"^-^^ > — ' . . • 

V JLevM a»~d b^t^e^n ^^1*06 a^d $8*80 at the effementary ai^d ndddle school 

. • / , ; ... ^ . • V ^ " 

^ levels/' Scfiooi* aith larger iffiA's had relatively^ smaller dally costs per ^ 

ipk and vice^-fetsa* " relatipnahlp was reported t-o be ^ignlfictnt Cp^*01) 

% * * • ' T^: ' .^-^ 

alUscho<A levels (IJygaatd, 1974). \ ' ' ; " - 

fifC6al with* rising co^its,'. the Atlanta BgaYd of Education was fcirced 

to ral«e/the tax- rate fi:om 1$ 1/4 mills iix 1961 to 30 3/4 mills in 1972, 

de»elte aft tocrease iBfi^rpijex^ /valuation df B5>e^^t. Costs per pupil 

- rode from $285.16 in 1960h61' )$786.S!2 'in 1970''71^. But^-^djgse^t 

were parlc of an oveir all problem an^^^id not reflect the cost of the f&ir 

quarter plan^ sudh (Anderscfn^ 1972)* Although the purpose 6f the Ailimta 

labile School^ w«s^to improve educational opportunities, fot a^i atudeints — 



not t;Q ^^save-tfbney — ddi^lHstrators believe there may eventually be 'some 
savings "j^^* ^^^Y caution, you measure^ expenditures against ac<;oinprishments 



'But we never tried to hoodwink ^e public by telling them the plan wouia 
jave," said Administrative Assist 
^z:^ curriculum" {^dams,. 197Q^ 



save,' said Admini^^lve Assistant Gillis. "Our whole emphasis Is ot . 




EowerfNEAj 1974) stated that^ yeax-round schools make good business ^" 



e by \a) Wavidihg more^ efficient use of capital investments, ^(^) - 
alleviating qniconomical and undesirable peaks in work and recreation, and 
(c) providing a more sensible way of looking^ at teacher salaries. Also, 
an operation offering the option year-round eiiq)io3rnent with year-round 
pay to at l«ast a portion of the district's teaching staff could Increase 

•teacher satisfaction by offering year-round eiapfcym^t to those who t)ret^T 

'** ' * .■ \ * - 

' - ''i . * 

' ^ ' " ■ « 

it. ^ . . •>/ • 



Callahan (NEA,^l974}^.stated'Jhat year-round sch^lsUiave a ^lace tin - 
the eduect'ion process. However, unless state govemnpnts mak^ fundamental 
reforms in educational financing, the fi^cd^^ressu'res faced l)y large school 
systems >^ohibit theft from instituting the rescheduled schotol year. Caflahan' 
docum^fnted iimnicipal jjyer-^urden and showed how ^st suggested altinn^tive ^ 
imethoda of ^tate financial aid - discrin^inated against -cities. • • , ' 

• In conclusion, George thomas ;aptly expressed'the relationship between 
yeaT•^ro^nd programs and their cos^s when he ^taCed: ^Quality edxdcatidn riot 
to be im^fioed^^t}^^ supporters of an <zll year school plan are verged tp 
combine the e(hioationdU^%d economy objectives.'. ^ It^must be underslpod ^c^ 'the 
outset that fo voluntary^ student attendance plan u^ll *ever release enough 
space^and dollars to realize the^ecpnomy objective^ -(niSomas^ 1973 Ap. liz). 



The problem encountered when attempting to^ answer the quest ion"" D6^ 
a jrearTound prograin saye ■pne^^^-^^^ that very little ccnlcltislve data' on* 



/ I 



costs exists. Research studies mty noL^ ^en addtess the financial, aspect , 
may provide only projections or estimates of savings v or nay consider the 
costs secondary to , currlcultim Improvements • 

there Is evidence *that thiB 45-15 plan^ vhlch Implies mandatory' year*- 
round attendance, does result In cost savings^ ^For Instance » estlma^*ed 
s'avings railged froffl^$l69.46 per pupil. or 9,6 peftent \prlnce William 
X f^tounty, 45*-15, Includes , operating funds an4. capital resources) to $89.0^ 
per pupil ' (Annvllle-Cleona District , 45'-15) to^ $16.00 per puplL:*^Coudoun 
^ Cototy, 45-15) to 5.1 j>ercent (Norvthvllle Public; 45-15)y^^tlmated savings ' 
due to utilization of current space and not cons^^^^i^^lng new buildings .ranged 
from 80 percent reduction In const rue tloOiS^^Sts (FranclTs Howell District,' 



\ 



45-15) to. total' tax avpldance In constructlto^^osta of $10,500,000 (Valley 
View City District, 45-15) to $51^00 per pupil ^"^^ the first two .yeys of 
20^year term bonds (Annville-Cleona District , 45**15) \ As can be seen Jrom 
tlie foregoing, the range of estimated savings "is great^due. in part to a 
lack of uniforml1|p|ln ^m^hods of cal^t^atlng these^ savings. * 

-School districts operari^ unden a voi\intary-year-round program foun^ 

the 'cost per student in average^TO^4^-.a^iLend^ce higher for the summer term^ 
'due to lower attendance rates. For Dad^ County ' (voluntary quinmest^ 
* the cost of summer >quinmester in 1972 Wa^ $154,700 coiq)ared to $140,000 eachf 
for the four regular qulnmesters » However, direct costs j>er ADA for the 
fifth (summer) quiimester in 1972 wexfe lower ^^han for a comparable segment ^\ 
J^/'-V of ;th4 1971 i^Bgular summer schooi^rogram, TheNuianta Public Schools (voluntary 



"^^^"flHf^^ur quairtef plan) estimated additional costs fi 



for tm summer quart^er at 



■i \ $3. 44^1 



. ^^r-the- eleiignta'py :to^mtddle Itgveli and M.T)]rper A|SA at 
"*tlie t&^.t9,chQol<. leve 1.^. 




According to Don Glines^, year-round education coordinator in Calif arnia, 
. (the state with the most experi ence in the opt^rs^rinn nf y^a^ft^^^^^-^Tyfa^^tB) 
the concept* ol year-round education can vto longer be advocated as a money- 
s'aVer. It must be sold as a philosophy best suited to meet the educational 
needs of today and tomorrow ("As California Goes. 1976, p. 137) • 

, Attitudes of the School Community _ ' , 
•The various groups which have be€B_sury£yed concem^ln^.^^ieir attitudes 
toward the implementation of year-roun<i programs have usually consisted of 
teachers and administfators, students, parents, and voters. Some school 
districts have . surveyed only those individuals directly affected by a 



year-round program, wjiile other districts' have explored the attitudes of 
both pajt iciJ^ktCLg and "ffOT=partlcipatTuig ^groups"/ The types of year-round 



programs involved lncl4ide the 45-15 plan, the (fuinmester plan, -and the 

toward 
by^ groups 

in the scho^l^ communities of numer^>i^lfr#iooV districts^ have--att«mptfiLd_l 



; j^^fff^ .^f^J Hf?^ following is^,^^^^^ 

'th^^l*T^spec*iv%^«~rourri programs which have l>een expressed b; 



to exten d t|ie sc hool^jyeai^ 



""^^The^rince W:^iii|n County Public School District » Virgi'nii^l^rorveyed 
" the attitudes of students, parents, and staff conc^rgtiitg^^e mandatpry • 




^S-l^'^lan. ^.nie_r^jsjjajta^l nd l cat ^4-^mt^ th^^iBaJ^ t hose froups direct^ 

affected by the- plan favored it strongly- Sljjty-sevea percent. ol- the 



students siir^yaetK^th^^ gradteirs) ^iked jfche plan, lik^d the more I > 



^ -fTiBquent vacations^ and felt it had little effect on after-school a^Ztritttf^ 

, Seventy-two percent of .the parents favored the 45-15 plan. Of the paf^ents 

" — • * - * ^ - ^"^^ '~' 

surveyed, f if ty-f ive "peTcen$---£elt,.the improved education for 



children, and 73 percent felt the plan should exist as' a peraanefnt program. 



Of the staff members surveyed, there was a unanimous preference (100 percent) 
for the program among administratorsi while 75 percent of the teachers pre- 
f erred the 45-15 plan. Eighty-nine percent of the staff believed the program 
should continue, as they fe^t it provided a better educational program, 
required 'less* review time by students, provided a desirable vacation schedule 

and provided bettei;- teachings conditions . Fareijts ^ ^_stiiden£sl^-^and st^f 

attitudes toward tj^e^^ogrago- became more positive- the longer* the program 
was operational. The control parents , staff members, and fourth and seventh 
g raders polled in other areas of Prince William County, who were not affected 
by the 45-15 plan, were not as supportive of the plan. In this case, only , 
52 percent of the parents, 73 percent of thtf" school staff, 18- percent of 
the seventh graders ^ ^d 35 percent of the fourth graders reported that 
they would like the* 45-15 plan (Nygaard, 1974)* . ^ 

The Becky David School )(4>rl5 plan) in tKe^Francis Howpll Sc^iool 
Dljstrict, Missouri, /^concluded''^ 3n t|)e basis of a 53 percent return rate from 
questionnaires sept to parenra that most parents felt the yearrfoimd program 
had helped thefr children learn. It was Rotable, however, that the per- 
cental of parents who^eltr^at way decreased with increasing grade level 



(Rice, et.al. , 1975), 




fade students in the Chula Vlfl^a Sfhool District 



CalifcrfTila, attending year-round X^V^^ plan), and traditional sciools were 



given pre- and post-tests during the 1971-72 school year to api 



I^itise 



any. 



chainges In their attitudes towafff^elf (Self Appraisal Inventoi^) and school 
(The School Seiitinient Index)^,/The results indicated the traditional and 
year-round school boy^^^d not dlf^r signlf i-C^tly-in^^ei^^ chuige of 
attitudes durlr^^tlie^ year , nor did second ^fade girls • Fifth griZK^-gt^ls 
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differed in their change of attitude.. towf^rd scho< 
level of <>onfldence) , but not tQwg/6 self. Attll 



differed in their change of attitudt^. towf^rd school (significant beyond ,05 

itudes of fifth grade girls 
toward school became ^statistically less favorable for traditional-y^ar girls 
while year-round school girls experienced slightly more. favorable attitudes 
toward school. In October 1972"* Chula Vista study using fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade students who had attended the full 1971-72 year-round 
program ^indicated that 65 percent prefe^-red the year-round calendar and 35 
percent preferred the traditional school \ear (Nygaard, 1974). 

In the Chula Vista City School DisTfict (45-15^1an) Nygaard (1974) 

f 

reported no measurable aji^fference in teacher morale between year-rround and 
traditional schools^' Rice, et*al,, (1^75) reported that during interviews 
teachers repeatedly said they felt year-round achool was good for children; 
teacher 5^ were very positive toward the year-round program as it affected^ 
lyT Pareti^^ i^ag ^^ lminglv. demona^^rfted their Siipport^'for 
r-round school, as a sur^^ showed that 17 out of 18 parents felt 
year-round scJl|)ol was academically, better for children. Military families 
indicated that percent preferred the year-round school to traditional 
yea'r'^rograms fiftlce, et.al., 1975)., Parent favorability increased signi- 
ficantly tfre longer the program was operational t53 percent during pre- ^ 

interview as compared to' 79 percent during post- interview) (Nygaard, 1974). 

' » . - * * ".^ " 

After the first jtwo years -of operation of the nianSatory 45^15 plan 
• \ ^ - ' * ^^^-"^ I ^ 

(1970-71 and 1971-^2)^ the Valley View School Distrlt:t,j; Illinois, conducted 

an evaluation of Its program. As. a consequence of the reported sucees? of 

the elementary 45-15 plan, the Valley View High School Implemented a 45-15 

plan in July 1972. Since the results of the high school year-round program 

had not beet evaluated at the time of tills study, the following results 

* 

pertained only to the elementary year-round program. The "^reactions of the 




students^ere the most stable ~ "they started with somewhat negative 
feelings toward school and the 45-15 plan and the feelings remained so " . 
(Nygaard, 1974, p. 24). Professional staff on the average showed increased 
acceptance of the 45-15 plan.^ JUst as , the staff had become more positive 
toward the 45-15 plan with time, so had the community. However, in contrast 
to the teachers, the community sample had not made' sharpi discriminations 
about various featiyres of the plan. There existed a strong halo Jbf feet — 
if they liked the plan, then they said good things about all as/pects of 
the school program. In fact, it was not clear what was cause and what was 
^ effect (Rice, et.al., 1975). Alvaiiy (NEA, 1974) also zeported that the 
move to year-r^i^d operation was popular v^|^pi||p|pi^p;^ntedjSi^^ 

} Secondary stuc^ents of the Dade County Public Schools, Florida, partic- 
ipating in a voluntary quinmester program expressed a majority* preference 
for the quinmester program. An advantage noted by 78 percent o^ the students 
was the greater number of courses available. The attitude displayed by 
the majority of teachers was positive. A majority of the teachers regarded 
the opportunity for immediate repetition of a course to be an advantage of 

the quinmester program, while tfie increased difficulty experienced in 

* ^ 

establishing rappqrt nith students was the most frequently mentioned 
iiisadvantage (Nygaard, 74) . The principal^^^^yj|^sly_ered±ta<i^the 



lhajdWty of parents wi%^'a positive attitude,. The program had a positive . 
effect on the community-school relatibh^hip In the majority of schools, in 
the opinion of the principals i^Xce, et.al.,- 1975), 

\^ ^ During September 1968 an optional four quarter plan was Jjnplemented • 
in all of Atlanta*8 public high schools, and_ as of 1973 the foufth quarter 
(summer) had been implemented in 63 elementary and middle schools* The 



attitudes towarfl the four quarter plan adopt>ed by the Atlanta Public Schools 
(Rice, et.al,, 1975) were^f avorable. A majority of ^ the parents interviewed 
felt 'that the quarter system was as effective as the system it replaced; 
parents liked the flexibility of the quarter plan; but parents did not 
apf^ove of the hour block of time for clashes, as they felt the attention 
span of many students might not be equal -to so long a tifiae. The students 
also liked the flexibility afforded by the quarter curriculum, particularly 
in being able to select courses according to interest, experiencing new, 
teachers and classmates each "quarter , and being ab^e to ^r^^^t^'^^^rl'^^*' * 
The te^tclX^^^rounfl the -Z^STTbiif block required fewer preparations; there 

t 

was more time for hands-on experience; there was time for varied teaching 
methods in the" same period; and there was more daily time for students* 
A majority of the administrators polled '^xpressed^ satisfaction with the 2h 
hour block of time and the four <iuarter plln* 

Loudoun Country Schools, Loudoun County, V'irglnia, (45-15 plan) (Rice, 
etTal,, 1975) found that a majority of parents preferred the year-round 



schedule and desired a 45-15 program .at the high schobl so that all their 

children would be on one schedule* Some students preferred to return to 

/- ' * 

the nine-month schedule, but they did not constitute a majority^ A sizeable 
group of students preferred the 45-15 calendar. A strong majijrity of 

\ 

teachers were satisfied with working In the year-round program a somewhat 
smaller majority thought it should b^ cot^t inued . Many teachers ^w benefits 
to students Tn the program, especialiy in their own enthusiasm dftd' bettettr ' 
preparation* ^ - - 

An attitu^inal survey of principals, students, teachers, othtr staff, 
parents, and the conoDunity at LeMesa-Spri;ng Valley School District, California 
(Modified 45-15 plan) conducted over k two-year period* between 1972 and 1973 
vas very positive and opinion remained fairly stable ^ (Rice, et«al., 1975)^ 



* The attitudes of participating and non-participating parents, staff 
members, and students of the Northyille Public Schools , \Northville, Michigan, 
(45-15 plan) wera- positive. The negative cQiranents most frequently expressed 
by pattents were that their children had no plajnnates during vacation periods, 

and that their children 'did not ride the sa^ bus in the morning and after- 

( . ^ 

no on (Rice, et.aU- 1975). , ^ , 

y.n^^^s^^yi,:,J:i^ at^^ the school community (teachers and admin- 

istrators ^ students, paints, atid voters) appeared to be positive toward 
the year-round school -prpgram. The attitudes tended to become more favorable 
the loliger the program \tas operational as this afforded the affected groups 
of individuals- more time tD adjust t;.6 the changes necessitated by the 
implementation of a new school program. The advantages most frequently^ 
mentioned by the students were more frequent vacations , flexible quality , 
of. the curriculum as more courses were available, opportunity to graduate 
earlier, small effect On after-school activities ^ and opportunity to 
experience new teachers and classmates, A majority of teachers and admijci- 
istrators preferred the year-round program. Many believed it should be^ 
continued because they perceived that the year-round program provided a 
better educational program, a reduction in review time for students, a 
desirable vacation schedule, better' teaching conditions, the oppprtunity 
for immediate repeat of a course, more time for hands'-on experl^^es, and 
more, involvement with students ^ a «^ji|JLt of longer class per^^s in some 
specific programs. Teachers felt the program affected them positively in a 
personal way,^and'had a positive.ef f ect oh the community^school relation- 
ship. Parents* attitudes toward the year-round program were positive^ as 
thfey felt it improved education and .thus irt^ls academically^^bfetter for child- 
ren, was, as effective as th^^sysjtam it? replaced, and fe;rovide<i flexibility. 



Where a year-round program Existed only* at the elementary* level in one 

, — ' I. . . . ' 

school (Jistrict, parents w^j^i the program extended to the secondary 

■ • . '/"^ 

level so all children would be on the same schedule. This 'concern 0o\ild 
possibly explain the findings of another ^tudy wherelti the percenfta^ec^^ft- 



parents favoring year-round operation ^►decreased "as th^ grad^ level increase^v^ 

• • . 

Other 'concerns expressed by parents were-t^at children had no playmates, 
during vacation periods, did not ride the s^me bus tp and from school,, and 
the extended class periods of a particular program were too long to hold . 
the^A^u)lents ' attentioi^, Attitudee of community members not directly 
affected ,by the year-round operation, although not as supportive as those 
of participating parents, tended to be relatively positive toward the 
programs, • % * \ 

Concli^ing Remarks (Nygaard, ' 1974 ) 

Evaluations of year-round programs are both limited in number and ,v 
generally inconclusive in nature, In most cases, the evaluations identify 
program outcomes that were dependent upon a particular interaction of ^ 
educational- variables . Researchers have had difficulty in isolating a 
year-round design* (and its effects) from other varlables/(^nd their effects)- 
such as classroom structure, curriculum design, and experience or expertise , 
of teaching. Consequently, the measurable differences that have been 
recorded betweetv year-round and traditional s6hools cannot b%' viewed 
conciusively as The result of year-round opef5fetion. f 

The outcomes of year-round operation also have been 'confpunded by the 

disruptive effect^ of change, ' Studies that have been conducted after or - 

, '* 

during the first year of program operation have caught the staff and students, 

• . • , ^^-^^ 

in a period of transition or adjustment. This transition has beto more 
disruptive for some programs than others, depending upon the adequacy of 



3G 



staff preparation, receptiveness of s^u4ents and communJjtyT'and the mechanics 

» '^""""^ * 

by which the program was implemented* In some c^ses,<y^ar-ratmd schools 
have overburdened their systems by attempting to implement too many changes^ 
at once, .Generalizations regarding the actual value of potential Of the 
program design would be , premature and misleading if oased only upon initial 
results. Further jresearch i? needed after year^-round schools have h^d an 
opportunity to d'evelbp stable programs, in order to obtain a more accurate 
picture of the effects. • , 

In view of these precautions, six ob^rvations can ^e made at this 
tim^: - * • • : ; V 

1. Schoql districts have Voided dr postponed l^rge capital , outlay 'for 
additional facilities and have. reduced per pupil expenditiure by some 
types of year-roynd operation. 

2. Yeafround operation has been accepted by ah increasing percentage of* 
staff, students, and parents *as they have gained familiarity and, experience 
with the 'new type of operation. * ^ ^ 

3. Ac<?ording to most measurements of .performance , student achievement has 
not been significantly affecte^ by the change to yeat-«*round operatipn. 

4. Year-round operation has tended to result in in^zxeased administrative 
responsibilities. . ^ 

5. Some family conflict^ have developed when schools- in a communitiy have 
operated under different schcJol year calendars. ^ ^ * » . 

6. Year'^round operation seems to have facilitated or stimulated the • 
development of Individualized instruction in some cases.* . ■ 



^^^^ 
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, ' ^C. SPECliPIC OBJECTIVES OF THE KNOX^COUNTY 

' ^ EXTENDED SCHOOL YfeAR PROqRAM ^ / : ^ 

(? In November 1974 the evaluation ^director, in cooperatiou' with th^'ESY 

administrative staff, developed a^Set of specific; objectives for ESY. It 

was assumed tliat'the oBj€iCtlves would be achieved pveV the three-year trial 

period originally planned f Qr- the program. In most cases, when comparisons' 

over time are indicated in Jhe objectiv<^s^ data collected during^the year^ 

of the ESY trial (i.e.^ 1974--75(^ 1975-76 , 1976-77) were' to be compared with 

basfelin€ data from ESY schools for the three years of^ operation prior to'^.ESY 

* ^' • ^ ' ' 

(i.e., 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74). Glass „-J«?illson and Gottman (1975) -have 

' ' ^ •/ ' i 

pointed out that it is difficult to' identify trends in -JTime Series datk with 

any confidence when^ fewer than 50 time points are avatlab^. (p. 112) ^ In* ^ , 

several Instances- the ESY data did not yie^d measurements for more than six, 

time points^' Thus any cdnclusions based on tfies^ data are, ot necessity, 

quite tentative. Nevertheless, in' tae absence of a pontrol group, — .which 

was Just not. feasible in this situation t— the quasi'-experi^ental interrupted 

time-sferies design offered the b,est modfel for'the^pSY evaluation., 

»' ' ' . » * - » 

' * O " ^ . 

The ESY objectives were: ^ 

1) To pfovi4e a new curriculum which represepts arf improvement over that 
employed heretofore in the ESY schools iri these areas: ; 

a)* Student* mofale and motivation as evidenced by ^ ' 



increased attendance i». 

lower dropout rate • ' 

— reduction in incidence of disciplinary referrals to principals 

reduction in vandalism, f.e, , wlllfuil destruction of school 

property ' . ' 

Increased circulation ^f ^library, books < ' ** ' . 

— increased circulation of other instructional inateflals (partic- 
ularly fhose available in /the classroom) ' / . . ^ 



attitude towar^d school (as measured by a standardized ^instrumeat 

designed for this purpose) ' * ^ 

— expression of the perception by at least a ^najotlty of the 
. students t^at instruction is being individualized 

* * 

b) Profds^i'onal staff satisfaction as^evidenced ^y^ » 

positive responses on the part of at least a majority of the ^ 

staff to at least, half of the queries about the new curriculum ' 
which may be included in questionnaires or interviews adminis- 
/ terfed as part of the inteimal 6r^ external evaluation process • 

expression of-^ satisfaction on the part of at least a majority 

<~ oJLthe st3ff that more v.curriculum materials have been made 
available through the ESY Program ^ ' ^ - 

. ' — expression of the perception by at least a majority. of the staff 
that the new currlctilum materiajLs facilitate iilHividuall^^ttion 
""of instruction ' * . * . 

, ' -no appreciable increase >in staff turnover 

c) Stiiderit achievement as evidenced by 



^higher /or-'at least *not .substantially l^WerV group scores on* 

standardized achievement tes£s 

— — reduction in the proportion of^fal^ng grades given at Farjragut 
High Schopl ' ; , 

— - higher grounp<^core$ on ^tests' designed tp measure aptitudfe for 
college (e,g.,,YcT or sXT) , /-^ 

—T/Jncrea^d parental apbroy^l of the effects of the curriculum 
on their children [ 

2) To i^ro vide/an instructional program which is perceived by at least a ^ 
jorityyof the admmistratjsnrs -as easier to eva'luate.thatt the pifevious 




^ ovide stodent schjgrauling which will facilitate /operatibn of ESY di|d 
penalize the student %7ho attends school during fh^ summer quinmestdr 

o provid^ an organizational structure whifch- at least a majority of the • 
rofess^pal staft perceives ae supportive of ESY and thfe new currlcul]lim 

a) To explo;e4 role perceptions of admRistrators , supervisors^ and 
teacher 



b) To ^ssess staff satisfaction 



c) 



expire coiununlcation and declsionrtiiaking processes 




f 



To satisfy the perceived need for psychologicjbl and technical 
support 'for ptofesslonal staff [ . ' 

e) To satisfy the perceived need for curriculum materials ' 

f ) To satisfy the perceived need for physical far^iiities essentMl^ to 
^a " the program ' / * ' ■ ^ ^ 

5) ,To provide, professional staff with. a continuing progjram of orientation 
and professional development which is pefcWved by at least a m^^Jrority - , , 
of the staff f as axlequate to meet their informational needs 



6) To provide. more efficient use than at present of school facilities and 
professional personnel * ' - 

a) To provide some relief from over-crowded facilities by reducing 
by at^leasit tern perdent the anticipated pupil enrollment during 

^ each of the four "regulan sqnool year" quinmesters ^^September 
through May) - ^ , ' 

\ ' , : . 

b) To provide, over .a perio'd of years, sufficient redaction In capital 
outlay to offjset the indreas ejcKoperat ion al^co^stB of the ESY-J>rofSam 

7) Tip ptb^ucyer^an "expression of a favorable attitude toward ESY«bn the pa:£t - 
of ^^-leas't -a majority of those persons concerned about ""schools 'in the 

^^J^^ragut High School attendance zotie through an appropriate fnfartnatlon 
program - ' * . " „ 

a) To produce an expression of a favorable^ attitude toward^ESY on the 
part^'of at least, a majority of the yoting popul^tlion in the Farragut 
High School 'attendance zone * 



f 



b) To produce' an expression of a fay^rable attitude toWard E^Y ometf] 
part of at least a majority op^he students attending the fii^fidKY 
schools . X ' ^ 

^<i)^ To pToduce an expires 
part of at l^ast a 
the' five ESY sahoo 



fority 



of ' a favorable attitude toward ESTT pn the . 
of the^-Mjipents of the student^^ attending 



d) Tp prgiduce an ejtpression^arr a favorable attitude towatd ESy 6n t>ie, 
part' of rat le^t a majscrl^ity of the professional staff a8Soiiatje(^ 
^t^lth the fiyt;-ESY ^ • / - * " ' 14''^^^ 




8) To d.ocument t^e f edibility of ? f Iver-Ferm^ "0£tionai attendance ^ '.extended 
School yearypro«am in a suburban Tennessee school' system. 

.a) To snow/that using a voluntary attendance plan, a suraner quinmester 
'en/oLJfment of ^t' least tyenty-five percent of the antlclpated^total 
woXySoX (enrollment for the coming^ yea^* can be attained . .jI^ 



to dem6nstrafe0^ that *a quality educational program (with sufficient 
materials, equipment, and . facilities') can be provided it a cost whlch^ 
the community is willing to Ibear • / . /. 



c) To determine the advantages and/or disadvantages of an ext^aded 
school year program the primary level, at the middle school 
levejl, and at the hi^ school lev€l . * ^. 
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; D. 43BJECTIVES OF THE BSY EVALUATION • .1 

The EST^evaluatl^ plan inyolved coljection of data thai would provide 

the'fiasis for formative and summatiVe evaluation relative to the specific 

program objecl^ives llste^ the preceding sectlon,- 

Tl\u8 the evaluation activities could be -grouped into four major 

categories;. ^-^F ' " v ^ - 

- 1) Currjiculum improvement and student scheduling to accomodate "^ - 
curriculum, changes, 

2')' "Organizational structure and professional development.^ _ 

3) Facility usage and cost effectiveness* 

, ' • . - • * ' -^ ' / V 

4) Acceptance by Knbx 6ounty voters and personmej as8pciate4 vltl^ 
ESY schools- ' ' ~ > 

FaM£*^.^^™s University, of Tennessee College Education staff Inembers , 

each with expertise in one of these four areas, were formed to conduct the 

ESY evaluation. Curriculum improvement objectives were treated primarily by. 

a team coiiq)osed of Dr. Robert Howard, 'Dr. Lester N. Knight, ffid Dr. John'R. 

Ray of the Department of Curriculum an4;* Instructuion. Dr. John T. ,Lovell of 

.the Department of Educational Administration and Supervision (EA&S) met with 

the Curriculum Committee to discuss areas of conmon Interest, but conducted 

a separate evaluation of the ESY organizational structure and program of 

professional development. 0 * ' ' ' 

Facility tisage aild cost effectiveness we're studied by Dr. Kenneth 

O'Pallon of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service (B£RS) and 

Dr. (^orge W. Harris of EA&S, A voter opinion survey in selected areas of 

Knox County was conducted by^Dr. Lafry Hughes of EA4S and his graduate 



student Mr. ^^^^ Kondwros 
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Overall coordinati the ESY evaluation, including assistance witfi 



some of the data-gathering Instruments and processes', ^as the responsibility 

of Dr. Trudy W/ Banta.of the SERS. ' . . . ' c 

In- addition" to the^^ofajj^^-tflves for curriculum ln^rovement previously 

identified/ the Curriculuiir'(5)mmi)ttee established, its own set of evalUa^on 

objectives during the second <?f the project. • The objectives ve^i 

1. .To ascertain the extent 'to vhich ♦ » ' 

- . ^, . . . ■ 

a) teachers were famiUfer with the.contept of Kaox. Couhty Schools' 

Instructional Gaals" and Objectives . 'ft 

by teachers and adialnistrators approved of the content of'this 
document after a yearof ^^"^ — ^--^'^ 



2. To describe and assess -the, jJrocedures use*d* to determine - * . * 
% * ' - — / ■ 

a) the scope of the- indlvi dual curtriculinn module's^ " \ 

. >j « — ' [ ' . \ * ^ 

. b) the 3equence^of -c"i&ne^t^^ ^pics^ pjeserite^ in each module,* 

: • - ^"^^rr^^^ l^ ''5 ' _ <^ \ 

3. Xo 4escrib4 ajid^ assids-iha^^i&etEcfe^^'iae^^ ^ve^ content - 
. (i,e., the 4ev«iapfflent i>f>^^jimic^^^&^ -o^^^^^ ^^^&t^^ ef curricultm 

modules. (What reso^irif^s^jwet^^ sedX fiow^ wajT^^^ allocated iamg 
concepts? How were leamii^Ia^ivities 'chosen? How were^the procedures 
^ for^ evaluation of pupil progress determined?) - ^ 

A. • To identify the components of the curriculum modules Which teachets 

and administrators perceived as, a), facilitators and/or b) constraints 
in implementing curriculum modules in the classroom, ' 

5. ' To describe and assess the ex'tejpt to which curriculum content was 

adapted to accoTmnodatje the varying leaiming styles of individual 
-^students. 

6. To describe and assess the extent to whdch curriculum content was 
adapted to accommodate the varying, academic achievement levels of 
individual students. 

7» To determine' the extent to which curriculum module development proceeded 
• toward ..completion during the first \wo years of program operation. 

8. .To determine the extent to vfhich curriculum modules were used by ESY 



9. To describe and assess the system used by ESY administrators and 
supervisors to evaluate (i.e., internal evaluation) ^nd revise" the 
curriculum mordules. * # ' j 




SECTION II ♦ 
PRESHiTATIffl* OT^^THBTEVALPATIVE DATA 
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A. INTRODUCTION,. > , 

This section of the evaluation report is cbrganized according to the 
fouifc major evaluative thrusts outlined in Section I, Part D, i.e.. 



Curriculum Improv^ement 

Organizational Structure and Pr^J^*tfional Development sr. 
' Facility Usage god^^esiT^ffectiveness ^ . ^ ^ . - 

Acceptance. * ~ ~ 

Within each of these Weas, data related to the specific ESY .objectives 

«- 

are presented and analyzed ip tke order established for thtfse^ .objectives 
in Section I, Part C. Reports prepared by members of the tiX evaluation 
team appear in this section as fo^lcw^ — 



) 



Curriculum Improvement, Robert toward 

_ . O -^'^ Lester N. Knigbt 

•/ * John R. Ray" , 

. Organizational Structure and — John Lovell 
Professional Development 

Facility Usage and Cost ~ George W, Harris, Jr. 
Effectiveness O.K.* 0' Fallon 
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* At tendance 



B« OikRlCaim IMPSbVEHEMT 
Student Morale and Motivation 



In specifying 'incireased attendance' as one indication that the new 
curriculum associated with EST had had a posltiye effect, project staff 
made the assumption that If students enjoy their academic work they will be 
motivated to come to^ -school morg regularly than if the^ consider school 
work. dull, ' irrelevant, lacking In challenge. 

Figure II. 1 provides a graphic illustration of percent average daily 
att e uJauce at L htis l iv e KSY schools for the three years prior to Initiation 
of EST, and for the on.e full Operational year to date: 1974-75, Attendance 



figures for Farragu t^Prlmai^ jCZE)-^xut^a«^gi^^ 



available -foir l97I-7T because these Sttioola did not exist until 1972-73. 

The figure shows that total ESY school attendance was quite high, and 
r-emained stabfe (a slight Increase at two schools was bffset by a decline 
at the third) between 1971-72 and 1972-73 at the three sdiools for which 



data were available. During 1973-^4 attendance dropped ^t all five schools. 
Following the onset of ESY and the acconqranylng curriculum changes,* attend- 
ance cllmtcd at foui of five schools. Two of the schodla (FM and Farragut** 
High.-FH) experienced the highe^st^ average daTily iEi ttendance-^f- the 4©ur year - - 
period during the f Irst* y^r of ESy) Hcnrever^ total ADA for the five schopls 



was -slightly loWer in 1974-75 thanr 15T.972-7i. And Increase^ attendance 

at FH during 1974-75 may 'have be^n due Jn part to a change In grading policy 

(No credit Ir awarded a student who misses more than five classes In a subject 



at least one of the absences is unexcused). Thus, ADA figures for at 
least one more year of ESY operation, must be Ini^ected to 's6e if the upward 



trend-lB'MlBtaiTied.^The additional fligures are essential to a valid con- 
clusion about the effect of the new curriculum on average daily attendance 



FIGURE II, 1 



PERCENT AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR ESY SCHOOLS 1971-75 
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CBF Ceda r -MnffiJPrlmary-- 



FP » Farragut Primary* (school not operational in 1S71-72) * 

FM * Farragut Middle (school not- operational Itr 1971-727^ ^r— 



their needs were being met by the curriculum increased, the dropout rate 
should* show a decrease* - — - " 



Data reported in Figure II* 2 indicate that while the number of dtopouts 
at the five E9Y schools did not decrease /with ^he introduction of the ESY 
curriculum (i.e, , in 1974-75) there waspo sjg^iif leant incr^ase. In fact, 
.the dropout rate remained stable and very low in the primary and 
middle schools. And the increase in the nijmber of dropouts^' at FH could 
probably be attributed to the new grading policy referred to above: marginal 
students who were never motivated to attend school regularly vere pushed 
. out due, to 'academic failures resulting from the new policy. Had ther6 not 



beeYi the eighteen-fold increase in the 'lack of / scholastic success ' category, 

- • ' . / ^ 

ye "been a decrease in 'the number, of dropouts at FH between 

1973-74 and 1974-75. Over the four-year geridd \mdef consideration, eii5)loy- 

ment and marriage were the principal reasoijfs for leaving sphool giyen by 

FH students. r ' 



In April 1975 the evalxiation dii;^ctor and a research assistant visited. 

■ - - ^ r • • 

^ach of the five ESY schools for t|ie purpose of talking with principals an*4 



a sample of teachers about their perceptions_of jgarinuff naphrf n ef^ lUu |E5T'i ^ 



project. Since it was assumed thai students Involved in their school wo^k //^ 
Uiu'id get intp trouble less of ten/ than those bored with the cuifriculuwf,* the " 



pyal lint ton plnn involved asking Principals about the incidence* of dist.ipli^io 

referrals from teachers during the years 1971-75. // \ 

^ " ■ ' • / • - . /; . , 

The ESY principals wer« not, in general, able to say that ^Sy had c^sed* 

i appreciable difference between 1974-75 and tlje three pjirevlous' ^years ^n 



an 



the nu]id>er and seriousness df disciplinary referrals in their ;8jbhbol8. 



Disciplinary ' referral s' tp principals were down in 1974-75jat two of the 
schools J. but one of these principals said the changS could not be attributed 
to ESY; and^the other said that ,whlle %SY night have been a factor in the ^. 
^decrease, a new policy of ^$taff and staff-parent con^reneea on individual 
-behavior problems had undoubtedly had an influence ^Iso. c 

The priacipals were in agreement^ that discipline was. not a problem at* 
all during 'the 1974 Summer 'Quinmester* One principal Voice'd the opinion' 
tKat- students who attended the Summer *Quin had such a pdsitlve experience 
that their attitudes toward scho^)l in general UmproVed. . However, the ^ * 
number of student^ attending the Suiilmer Quin jffns not great enmigh to produce 
£i significant Impact ^ overall student attitudes and behavior during tne", 




regular school year. 



Vandal istn 



Students pleased with what is^oing on in. their school ^should be less^ 
likely than those who are discontented to engage in willful destruction of 
school pi^operty. Thus a reduction in vandalism at ESY schools during 1974- 
75 talghr be viewed ^s an indication that students were more satisfied with 
their school "experiences in the. ESY program than they wete formerly. 
^ J— WfenTprlncipals of ESY schools, were interviewed In April 1975, however, 
they were not\able to Attribute to ESYy&hy change in the number or serious- 
, ness o.f incidents involving vandalism at, their schodlB. Break-^ina and other 
instances' of ;property destruction in 1974-75 had declined" from the level of 
the' previous three years at one School, had ,increased*at two schools, and 
\had remained the same at^two schools. No pattern was discetnible, in these 
data. 



at^i 

I 



- ' ■ ■ f 

Jnformatrion concerntdg circulation of library bo&ks and other instructional 
materials <was sought as part of the evaluative data because it was assutaed 

that ^increased circulation might be indicative, of ah increase, in interest 

, ' *' • ' • * 

and independent activity "fostered by the ESY curriculum ^cTiange^. 

' I^lbrarlans- at the "five ESY schools provided the following data in 
April 1975^ and January l?76f ^ 

. * FIGURE II. 3 

,NUMBERS OF tiBRARY BOOKS' CIRCUl^TED* AT ESY SCHOOLS 1971-75 

, ^ 1974-7 5 

Cedar Bluff Primary 20,872** 50,288 . 58,036 - 54,402 

Far ragut Primary 7,290*** . 21,304 23,048, 27,808 
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Cedar Bluff Middle Nof yNot 34-,.158 ^3,171 



r- 

Farragut Middle ^ 29,000 31,403 - 21,541 23,372 

Farragut High 8',793 7,829 j 10,454 . 14,791 

V ' , • 

*Figures^ do not include circulation by individual teachers of books and 
' materials housed in classrooms.^ , ^ ' " 

**Library opefeecf in mid-year; circulation limited to one. book due to 'small 
cgllection* ' , / . / ^ 

***Schocfl opened in mid-year and library was used for only nine weeks. 

Although 1974-7,5 circulation at the Cedar Bluff school^ showed slight 
"declines from 1973-74 (perhapar indicating ar dectease in the number of books ^ 
read for pleasure) , librarians generally agreed that the ESY curriculuin 
changes had increased the use of lib'rary references. At the elementary ^ 
level the use of learning c4nter& and task cards to promote individualized 
^leaming veire' considered responsible for the increase, Middl.e apd high 



school librarians noted that the new curriculum modules focused on particular 
topics for .longer; tferiods ofi timeVthus increasing deoth of exploration and, 
consequently, usfe of ^neferences/ ' \ * " ^ 

Three of the five librarians cQftsidered their collectiQns inadequate 
to meet the reference requirements of the new curriculum.- All* had axperi- ' 
enced some difficulty in accoimnodating simultanfeous requei^fs for the same 
materials by two or more teachers u^ing the same "teodules. " ^ 

Circulation of Othar Instructional Materials - . ^ 



When a sample of teachers at each of the five ESY schools was. inter- ^ 
viewed in April 1975, the consensus among those questloAe;d was that the ESlf 

' / ' ' / ' 9 ' ' ^ ' \ 

, curriculum ^had not produced a si^ificant in<:rea3e in usa^e bf instrudtional 
materials other than library books (particularly those, mdteria^ available 
in th*fe' classroom) . Usage of the ESY modules hAd created' ^/situatioti iti 
which .more teachers were teaching vthe same topic than^ever before. As a 
consequence, waiting lists .had* had" to be devised for curriculum materials 
and these had caused ^frustration at all the schools. The necessity of 
sharing classrdbm t^xts among several 'classes was paytibularly troublesome 
to middle school teachers,^ ^ ' * / 

Attitude Toward School ^ » ' 

Administrators ^responsible for ESY objectives made the assumption' that 
if the new curriculum worked well and was perceiv.ed. valid and relevant 

;by students, thode^ students would exliihit a positive attitude toward school', 

• tl ' ' ' ' \ 

^en given a standardiiied instrument designed . to meastire this v^riab^Le, 

Materials developed by the Instructional Objectives^ Exchanges (lOX, a 

xXearinghouse established in 196.8 by the UCLA Center fo-r the Study pf 

Evaluation) were select^as the most appropriate instruments for measuring 



student, attitude toward school ^ the ..E^ schools, lOX uses a critjef^ion- . 

f * y^ / 

.referehded approach in itCTi deveL0ioment> i«e.>« items. and measures are 
di-rectly related ^^p^chobl oJ^^^J^cfciv^s. Thts permits^ ass^^siaant of the 
Status of/grptTps with jr^^rfd to these objectives -bojbii before and after an 
educatl<5nal treatmer 



Pxi^inary ^ti^ls. At yt^e pr^inwtryytevel lOX "attitujle toward 



Qbjectl^^e^ 




J/^ (Compr^bens^yls) 
/ school >by>^dicai 
percept^ions oc 
and >^i5atX^ 



Lttitudes tow 

TeFTectpps i t i ve 



dents will exhibit t^v^; 
ft^grieraent with^tfueal 

tekcher, sch6j^ su)>^TOts , pe^rs/ social fe^ructure. 
school^ T^eJiSvio^^ssociated with learntng, '^nd 
S9l;J&l p^i^riet^l; and disjk^e^iiji^^t with^ questions that^eflect/ 



sgatlVe^sp.ects^af the^ 



oen^lons. 



pj^d^er) Studeni 
y^^/respondin^ 

Vic 

ness of^oril 
considers 



ships wlUi^^^d^tudentsj and 
a'ipe^s/of'tBl above. , 



Lcate positive, 4 t^lt<^dcs towat^ tesichers 
Bstions rfef lect^in'g odsitive aspects of 
of fairness --in ajaxhority and, effective-^- / 
l^quacy^and fairness or insttuction and gr^ditig; 
Landliness, and concetti in interp«i^orial^j?^^tiOn-' 



t,o/que8t;ion8 ' reflecting "jiegative 



4. 



(School y^bjects.) Studjents wfil exhij)it positive attitudes toward 
schfotfl/subjects by respondjtng "yes""^to questions ^regarding positive 
inqlfnatiotis toward a'ctiyities in reading, oral afid written 'language, 
kjp^f musicy aritlynetic/f .ajfid science; and- "tloV to quest idns\.regarding 
negative inclifiatioj>|5 .toward the aboV,e* 

(Social Structut'e and Climate) Students- will indicatie favorable 
* attitudes toward the school sodial S;tructure and clima'te by re^ ^ 
, araponding positively to questions concerning positive student per-, 
ceptions of the .bureaucracy , scho6l organization, traditi(>ns, and* 
g^tivities;^ and negatively to unfavorable aspects of the above. * , ' 

5\ '(Peers) Students will indicate positive attitudes toward peers ifi ; 

school by responding "yes^l^^ questions presenting positive aspects ' 
, of the openness of peer group 'friendship patterns (fairness of eauality 
and social acceptance), friendliness, social distance^ and st^ratlfi- 



cation; and 
above • 



no .to questions presenting negative aspects of the 




<Ge|ieral) Students will indica^:e a gositiv^* attitude toward school 
in general by responding "yes" to questions r^g^rding pcfsitive 
aspects of the holding power of the school: ^feelingg about being in 
ischool, remaining home frpm, school, and going to 'school; and "no" 
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to questions regaf^ing negative aspects. (lOX. Attitude T^z^ward 
Sfehooj^ K-12. R6V. ed. Los Angeles: lOX, 1972, pp.', 21-22) ./ 

' . ■ " ' . ■ , " V ' ■ . - 

The "School Sentiment Index - Primary Level" is designed to provide 
measures of* the attitudes specified in .objectives 1-6 above-' The seljE- 

report device consists of 37 qu^stlon^^ivided^almost evenly among five 

/ 

subscalBs: " (1) Teacher, (2) School Subjects, (3) Social Structurife >nd 

• •**,»' 

Climate/ (A*) Feer and (5) General. • . 

. ; ' . / • . 

The* '^hbol Sentiment Index/- Primary Level" (SSI-P) can , be admin- 



A, 

istered to 'grades IC-3. ^ To,»simp3.1fy admitisfcration of the instrument' in the 
^;SY schools, third grade students were chosen to represen|: attitude i:6ward 
sclido'l at the primary leyel. InJl£^ch 1975*, principals at Farr^gut 1^3 
Cedar B:|.uff Primary scJiOiots" (FP'^nd CBP, respectively) provided each third 

/ •grad^^^eaching t^m with 9ufficient copies of the SSI-P for- administration 

/ ' / \ ' '* - * . 

^ / ' ' ' > 

to all sxudents in their group. More students were enrolled in the JSSY 
* / • ' • - , 

SchoAls during the fourth qyinjnester — which included the month of March 

— • t^an ally othe;r^ time during the ye^.> Due to stj^d^nt absences; and other^ 



problems, however, the response rate was sti*l lesS than percent^of 

the total third grade enrollment. ^j^jtrTBP 205 third graders, 6^ approx;lmatelTj / 

^ ~ ^ ^^^^ / 

89^ percent of those enroile^^^^mpleted the SSrl^. At FP/179, or about S8 
percent of the thir^xgraders, turned in questionnaire^ 

FoSr a judder of reasons cautfon must be exercised in. iutterpretihg 
student responses to "School .Sentiment^ In^ex'V items as- evidence for or 
against the ESY program with its as^sociat^ curriculum. . First^ the SSI was 
given i:o' stude^^in the ESY schools for the first time near the end /Of the 
first year of the new program'^s operations 45ince no measure of ^tiweA^ 
attitude toward school prior to initiation of ESY was available, there is 
no way to tell whether'^SV-Trreduced an improvement or a decline^ in favorable 




ERJC 



attitudes. The evaleators had hoped to measure stiident attitude again in 

the third year of the pxogram to sree If. Institutionalization of the new •* 

curricUvlum had contributed to any changes In attitudes over time. But with- 

out this second measure ^ any conclusions based on the March 1975 administration 

of the,SSI are, of nece^lty, tentative. ' •* 

, \ ^ ^ X ^ 

/A Second reason for caution In interpreting SSI scores as relevant 
data concerning the impact of ES^ is that -there was no attempt toN^solate 
reasons for particqlar student a ttit^3^fe&-^wa45^— school. It is safe to assume 
thae' th^Hfcf al school milieu (to which, students wer^ responding in the SSI) 
was no^Slilnged dramatically by the inttoduction of 'ESY. Yet students were 
not -asked to specify the conditions responsible for .the .attitudes they ex-' 
pressed on the SSI. Thus ESY must be seen as just on^of m^ny school atmos- 
ph^re variables {e.g.> the administrators and t-heir policies^, the teachers, 
school facilities, morale, emphajsis on academic- achievement , etc.) having an 
impact on stucfent attitudes toward school. The SSI contains subscalesrde- 
signe^d to isolate attitudes in several of thep^ areas, hut eath ot the 
^attitudes affects the others, and it i§ the itterdction effect which is not 
measured in the priesfet investigatio^i. 

' , ■ ■ ^ . ^ f% ' ^ ■ 

Finally, ESY cutriculum mo^iules were not developed for iangiiage arts 
and mathematics at the primary level. Relatively new approaches in both 
subjecf areas were already ^eing tri^d before ESY was launched. Slpce tfeuch 
of the-prfmaify student's day is devoted to study in languagi© arts and math- 
ematics^ the impact of EgY an the prim^xj carriculum must b^ considered 
minimal. ' < JT * 

'Pefhaps^he stronge_st statement that' SSI data could be said to sub- 



V 



stantiate is* this: IF ATTITUDES TOWARD ^OOL AMONG STUDENTS .^ ESY SCHOOLS 
^;ERE found TO BE GENERALLY E^VORABLE, THEN AT LEAST THE NEW PROGRAM DID NOT 
1EXERT A SIGNIFICANT NEGATIVE INFLUENCE. ' ' 



'March 1975 responses to the SSI at tbe two primary schools partlcipatfkg 

« r 

, 4 

in the ESY^oject indicated that indeed., tMrd grajei^^ — representatives 
in this instance of all the primary students — had a very frfvorabi* attitude 
toward school. School subjects apparently constituted the most po§itive 
aspecf of their school expe^i^ce, a\finding which could be construed as 

.evidence favorable to the ESY case. The average positive resi?onse rate for 

, ^^^^^^ , " ' . • 

items* in the "SchooT^^ubJec^ was 82 percent; for the "Social 

^ "Structure and Climate^^^sub scale 78^ ercent; for the "Teacher" subscale 73 \ 
percen^^i_iiJt--'4rt^^ subscale 67 percent; and fjir the "Peer" sub^^le 

6§- percent . . . . „ * 

. On Just 2 of 37 SSI-P^^ems did the percentage iff positive responses 

fa^l below SCt, percent. Two-t^tlrds or more of the* students' at €6? and FP 
^repc^rted that er children, got them "into trouble" at ^choo^, a^nd that 
.when th)Ry were trying tP tlo school work other chil-dren "bothered" them. 
Both of t\ 



anc 



^ems wer^ classified in the "Peer" subscale of the SSI-P 
fey contributed substantially to the^Ttm^ i::4nking of «iat gubscale in 



1Sie hierirchy~~5f five in the EST situation. 

.With regard to their school subjects, ^B^^Y thiH graders exhibited 




^positive attitudes (favbratile resjrtsnse rates of 86 to 88 percent) 
toward aft, sociat^^t^ie*, reading, and science,- in that order . Signif- ^ 
Icantly,* three of the four^'laMj^opular. subjects were those In which ESY- 
a^oclated curriculum modSi^^^iifldrr^en introduced during 19l^^ Math'and 
"writing stories" were le§s ^fppulai;, but even so, 70^ percent/^of -the^tMrd 
grade respondents^ indicated they liked these activities 

j^ith-^reg^rd to the "Social Structure and Climate" siibscal^, roughly 




^-^ilfie of ,,ten" tSiird graders 



>red the rooms in their School "nice", and 



the grown-ups ^t school "friendly" toward children, apdTFelr^there^were '(5a : 



lot of things to do at school". Seven of ten felt that other people at 
school really cared about them; fifty-seven percent agreed that "nice ^things 
happen at ... school efvery dgy." 

^ Third graders in the ESY schools felt strongly (94 percent agreed) that 
their teachers "cared about" them. Ninety-two percent said their* teathers 
liked to help them witfi their work when they needed help. Only about a 
fourth of the students were "afraid to ask (their teachers) a question." 
However, sixty-five percent were "bothered" by the feeling that teachers 
did not give them "enough time to finish" "their work. 

Eight of ten third grade students said school is "fun". Almost three- 
fourths of t-he third graders reported that they liked "being at school," 
and only a quarter found school' "boring". ' On the other hand, almost 40 

percent would Jiave liked "to be somewhere other than school right now," 

» 

and 55 percent liked "to come to school every day." 

• Apparently ^he primary students .iikei eac1i other, ver:y much teit did 
ten^ to get each other into trouble. Ninety-s^ percent af the third graders 

* ' . - ' * ' ' j.yj 

said theyUiked "the other -children" in thelf »cld«s. Ninet^y-twq percent 
had their J^own friends at school." £igh^y-six percent consider^\he other 
children in their class "friendly", and only 18 percent ?elt "lonely at 
school." "Do your <:lassmates listeiv to what' you say?" product an affirmative 
response of 65 percent. However, two-thirds said other children ^ot them ^ 
"into trouble" at school, and ^threer-fourths said oth€r children "bothered" 
them when they were trying to do their schoolwork. 

»Data derived from trhe SSI-P Indicate that third grade stud^ts who 
began the 1974-75 school year witt) the Summer Quinmester had, in general, 
more favorable attitudes toward school then their peers who began at the 

• ■ f ■ • . 



"regular" time, i.e., in Septenbe?:* Thetfe was no difference in summer 
students and "regular" students with regard to the "Social Structure and 
Climate" and "Peer" Subscales, but on the three other subscales there was ' 
at least a small difference ip average ^positive response rate in favor of 
the summer students. The greatest difference between the two groups appeared 
in the "General" subscale. On 5 of 7 items in that 3ubscale, the, favorable 
responses df si^imner' and regular students differed by 10 or more percentage 
points^ Fifteen percent more third graders who attended the Summer Quin 
liked "being at school." Twelve percent fewer summer students Wished they 
"could stay home from school a lot." Ten percent" fiewer summer students 
considered school "boring". 

One might speculate that th(^ positive attitudes toward school exhibited 
by students, attending "the 1974 Summer Quin were due to the satisfying 
academic experiences they had^as.a result of sunmer attendance. This may 
have been .one factor in .the attitudes they expressed on the SSI-P, ^ut ESY 
teachers and principals felt .that those students who elected to try out the 
first Suimner Qulnmester were generally children who liked school ^md had 
positive attitudes tdward learning before they were ever exposed' to the ESY 
program. Again, the most valid conclusion about ESY effects that can be 
substantiated by thfe data is that at least ESY did not constitute a signif- 
icant negative influence on the attitudes of prlM 
the first sumer session. 

In August 1975 during the last weeks *of the second Summer Quliuiiester 
students in grades 3 and 4 at CBP and grade 3 at FP were asked stome of the 
SSI-P items which had most distinguished the 1974 Summer Quin third 'graders 
from their regular school year classmates when the SSI-P vas administered 
tor third graders in March 1975. ' ' 
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Comparisons based on SSI-P items in the General subscaXe indicatjed 
that 1975 Summer Qul£ third and fourth graders were?much less positive about 
school than wete 1974 Summer Quin third graders. On ;f ive General .subscale 
It^ms responses of 1974 Summer students were more positive by an average of 
9 percentage points. There is evidence that this difference, was due to the 
presence in the summer session of a different group of students i,n 1975 
rather than to any negative Influence that might be attributed , to ESY. 
While there were significant response differences betweea the two sets of 
summer Students, the 1975 Summer students responded to General subsc^le items 
in a manner virtually identical to that of all third grade students who 
responded to th^ SSl-P In March 1975. That is, the 1975 Sunmer student 
population appeared to; be more like a random> sample of all 1974-75 third 
graders ~ both 1974 Summer participants and their regular school year peers 

— iti their general attitudes toward school than' like the unusually positive 

\ . ^ ^ \ ^ . . « ' ' 

third graders who attendeiJ tlie 1974 Suipmer Qyln. 

On one of the five General subscale Items referred to above (^Is school 

boring?'*) 72 percent of both Summer '75 third and fourth graders and the 

1974-75 third grade class*^ '(including 1974. Summfer participants) said "No'; - 

pn a second item ("Do you like being. at school?") there, was a response ^ 

difference of one percentage pdint ('75 Summer"- 74% 'Yes', '74-'7<5 third 

grade - 73%) ^ on the o.ther three generrt items the response percentages 

* * * 

differed by two, three, and four percentage points, respectively, with the , 
two larger differences "being irt favor of the Summer '75 group. 

In addition to r»eneral subscale- items, the 1975 Summer Quin third and 
fourth 'graders were given other SSI-P iteni? that showed them to be more 
confident of peer apprbval and less afraid to ask their teachers questions 
or to be sent to the school office ^han were W74 Summer Quin third graders* 



Again, the attitudes of the Summer '75 group appeared to be more like those 
of the whole *74-*75 third grade class. ' / ^ 

Only 8 of 25 CBP fourth graders* attending the *75 Summer Quin had also 

, c 

gone to the 1974 Summer session. Responses of repeaters could not be isolated 
due to the anonymity guaranteed all SSI-P respondents.^ Thus it could not be 
ascertained whether attitudinal differences for the two summer-attending 
segments of this clask were due to changes attributable to ESY or other 
school-related factors, or merely to pre-existing student differences. 
Findings cited above in connection with general attitudes point to the 
latter conclusion, however. At any rate, that segment of the 1974-75 third 
grade class which formed the 1975 Summer Quin fourth grade at CBP differed 
somewhat from the segment that attendeX the 1974 Summer Quin in that they ♦ 
liked their teachers and school in general less, and were more self-cemf ident 
in their dealings with peers and with school personnel. 

The favorable attitude^ found' amotig third and fourth graders attending 
the 1975 Summer Quin gave an indication that the new ESY curriculum had npt 
had a significant negative impaction attitude toward school at CBP or FPj 
but 1975 Summer students differed from those who attended the 1974 Summer 
Quin in that they held a less positive view of school in general. 

^Middle schools . In March 1975 the IQX Instruments "School Sentiment 
Index - Intermediate Level" (SSI-I) was administered to all sixth grade teams 
— chosen to represent middle school students- — at Cedar Bluff (CBM) and 
Farragut (EM) Middle schools. The SSI-I is a series of statements to be 
marked "true" or "untrue" by intermediate leve 1 studeats . These statements 
are designed to determine student perceptions of th^ various aspects of^ 
school, rather than to mer^ly report conditions ob/ectively. The self-report 
device consists of 81 statements i^^ated to five aspects of attityde' toward 



schoal: 1) Teacher (which is further subdivided into ''Mode of Instruction", 

[teacher*] ''Authority and Contjrr^l";- and [teachet] "Interpersonal Relation- 

ships with Pupils"), .2) Learning, 3) S9ciai Structure and Climate, 4) Peer, 

•5) ^enerai. These subscales are designed to provide measures of attitudes 

related to school objectives specified by lOX* The middle schooi objectives 

are virtually identical to those outlined above for the primary school,. 

with one exception: the pirimarjr "School Subjects" objective is replaced by 

a "Learning" objective; 

*3. (Learning) Students will indicate favorable attitudes toward learning 
by expressing agreement with statements describing interest and/or 
involvement in learning-related activities of the following type: ^ 
hoiflework, new or difficult activities and assignments, independent 
pursuits of learning activities, and extra school work; and disagree- 
toent with negative statements. 

Conclusions based on SSI-I data concerning the effect of ESY on attitudes 

toward school at CBM and -FM must be considered tentative because (1) no 

pre-^£sYTattitudinal measure was available for comparison, and (2) many 

conditions interact to determine littitudes, but na attempt was made in the 

Evaluation to isolate the effects of ESY from competing determinants (for 

a fuller discussion, see the preceding "Primary schools" section). 

At CBM. 282, or approximately 91^.p6t<;ent , and at FM 209, also about 91 

percent, of the sixth graders renamed "usable SSI'-I instruments. 

* *■ * 

Figure 11,4 provides a com'parison of. the;^ average favorably response per-' 

centages calculated for ESY sixth .graders • on the five subscales of the SSI-I. 

\ 

• > o 

Sixth graders at CBM and FM were most positive about their peers — a ^ 

complete reversal of what was found at the primary level. They liked working' ^ 

/ 

with their classmates, and they regarded school as a good place for making^ / 
friends. Development.ally , middj.e school^ youngsters are more peer-oriented 
than primary children, and tthe SSt revealed that indeed the feelings expressed 

6i. . / 

51 . ^ ' 



py students at CBP and FP about peers getting them "into trouble at school" 
or "bothering" them were much less pronounced at CBM and FM (half tlje middle 
school youngsters said other students got them "into trouble'" or "bothered!^ 
them, while two-thirds of the primary children responded sixidlarly) • 

FIGURE II,4 ' • ^ 

PERCENTAGES OF ESY SIXTH GRADERS RESPONDING FAVORABLY TO ITEftS IN THE 
FIVE SUBSCALES OF THE "SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX-INraRMEDIATE LEVEL" 

•» 

. Summer Regular 

SuUscale All fcth Graders 1974 197A-.75 

Peer - 73 73 73 

Teacher ^ 67 67 67 

Learning 63 66 63 ' 

Social Structure & Climate * 63 ' 65 63 / ' 

General , . 51 57 . 50 

Their responses to SSI-I items revealed that the ESY sixth graders * 
were least poSit;ive about general aspects of school; 'approximately half of 
the students said 'tKey .would prefer to be somewhere other than in school. 
More than two-thirds agreed that "most school days seem like they will never 
end." The fact that 68 percent of the middle school sample disagreed with 
the statement "I don't like sdh^ol because it's too much work," Duay be an 
indication that a significant proportio^, of the students considered sc 
too easy* ^ . . 

ReSt>onses to items'* in the Learning subscale of the SSI-I seemed to have 
the most relevance for judging the effects of the ESY. curriculum on attitudes 
of middle school.^tudents.- The average favorable response percentage for 
the subscale w^s 63 indicating a relatively positive set of ^attitudes for 
thla pre-adolescent developmental levelj.^ Jlb jnlght^e* expect ed of this age 



g.roup, only 26 percent of the respondentts ^B^d , "I like to do my homework," 
^and 44 percent 'agreed with the. statement "I would rather do almost anything 
^else than study.-" Rut -83 petcenr f^Tt" It was -"^fun" to leam new things; 
and alwost three-fourths reported that tliey did quite a "bit of reading on • 
their own* ^ * ' 

^OBM and FM dlxth gr4ders who began the 1974-75 school year with the 
Summer .Quiripiester had more favorable attitudes on thre'e of five subscaleS ~ 
Learning, Social Structure^ and Climate, and Gener-al .--'thin did their peers 
who began their school yeajr in "September 1974. Item response differences 
Of ten percentage points indicated that Summer Quin participants were more 
interested in studying and more willing to do homework than their peers who 
attended the regular school year. Thirteen percent more C62Z vs. 49Z) 
su^mier students, were willing to say "J'm very happy when I'm at school." 
Twelve percent more (67% vs. 55%)' summer students reported liking school 
"because theye are-- so many fun things to do." At the primary level, any 
attempt to attribute the positive attitudes of summer participants to the 
effects of ESY must be tempered by ^;he knowledge that middle school faculty 
and administrators considered those who attended the 1974 summer session to' 
be persons who generally felt. good about school -anyway . Certainly it could 
be said that ESY did not haye a significant negative impact on the attitudes 

of Summer W4 participants. 

The same generalizatJ.on could be made about the impact of ESY pn the 
attitudes of Summer '75 partjlcipants . As in the primary schools, students 
attending, CBM and FM during' |he 1975 Summer Quinmester were given an oppor- 
tunity in late August to respond to those SSI-I items which in March 1975 
had most differentiated 1974 iBummer Quin sixth graders from their classmates 
who began their school year i^ September 1974. 

~ 63 . -/ 

53 



Middle school Sunnner Quin students sampled in ^1974 and in 1975 had 
more in common than did the two groups of Summer Quin studei^ts sampled in 
the' primary grades. Responses of 1^75 Summer Quin" students in grades 4'^8 

at FM and 5-8 at*CBM were within 7 percentage p6i!j|ps of those given by sixth 

t 

•graders' in the 1974 Summer Quin on -10 of 15 SSI-r items • On six items from 
.the General and Leatning subscales — those most indicative of the impact 
of ESY — the average response difference was only four percent. .This 
similarity is rather remarkable since students in grades 4-8 were being 
compared with sixth graders alone. / - 

The responses of 1974 Summer Quin sixth graders were within 7 percent- 
age points of th^ responses of their classmates (40Z of the 1975 Summer 
seventh grade at both schools was composed of returtiees frdm Summer 1974) 
attending the 1975* Summer Quin as seventh graders on 9 of 15 SSI-I iteijs. 

. ' Summer '75 students differed most from Summer '74 students in the area of 
self-x:onf idence: 1975 students felt more secure about peer relationships 
and were less afraid to "tell my teacher When I don't understand 'something." 
However, more 1975 Summer Quiii students were afraid to ^jge-J:ii^Jbhe office at 

^ , CBM and at FM than were their 1974 counterparts. ' / * 

Farragut High School * Tenth graders were chosen to represent high 
school students in the evaluation of attitudes toward school associated with 
EfiY. As at primary and middle schpol levels, materials developed by the 
Instructional Objectives Exchange at UCLA were used to measure attitudes at 
Farragut High. In March 1975 English teachers at FH were asked to have all 
tenth graders complete th'e "School Sentiment Index-Secondary Level^' fsSI-S)* 
in their English classes. Usable f^rms wej>-stiBffliLL^d by" 545 sophomc^res,' 
or approximately 78 percent* ofTha/^fbahomore class* 
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The^SSI-S is a self-report instrument designed to detiermine student 
perceptions of various aspects of school. Secondary students dre presented 
with 82 'statements concerning school-related attitudes and are asked to 
mark a strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree response 
category. Separate subscale scores may be calculated for each of five 
aspects of attitude toward school: 1) Teacher - subdivided into Mode Of, 
Instruction, Authority and Control, and Interpersonal Relationships 5 2) 
Learning; 3) Social Structure and Climate; 4) Peer; and 5) General, Subscale 
items^are directly related td student objectives, and these objectives for • 
the SSI-S are identical to those already stated in the "Middle Schools" and 
"Primary Schools" sections of this report. 

Figure II. 5 provides' a comparison of the average favorable*' response^*""* 
. percentages Calculated for ESY sophomores on the five subscales of the, SSI-S. 

FIGURE II. 5 

PERCENTAGES OF FARRAGUT HIGH SOPHOMORES INDICATING FAVORABLE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD fIVE ASPECTS OF SCHOOL AS MEASURED BY THE 
. . • "SCHOGI^. SENTIMENT INDEX-SECONDARY LEVEL" 
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Apparently ESY tenth graders and ESY sixth graders shared irery similar 
attitijdes toward Peers and Learning: the rank, order and eveti the response 



percentages associated with> these subscales were virtually identical as 
Qalculat^id for the two classes. There siijjilarity ends, however, since 
-fpphomores had much more positive attitudes on the General/subscale than did 

\ - . * ' • ^ ' : • , 

thfe middle school sample. And sixth graders held much more favorabler 
attitudes toward their teaeljers than did sophomores. Attitudes associated 
with ^cial Structure and Climate^ were among the least favdrable^or both 
group$ of ESY students, but the percentage o\^^^vorable responses on this 
Isubscale was much lower (by 12 points) for sophomores.* 

The Learning and general subscales of the SSI-S appeared to provide 
the b>3St measure of the effect of ESY on students' attitudes towar4 school. 
The fact that approximately two-thii^s of the ESY sophomores' ^Id favorable 
at'fcitudes in these area^ could be construed as a plus for ESY. However, 
net prior measure of altitudes was available to indicate how instituting 
ESY may have changed sophomores' feelings about school; and there was no 
attempt to isolate ESY from the many other determinants of attitudes* expressed 
on the SSI-S. ;(For a fuller discussion pf these problems see the preceding 
"^jjh^lftary Schools'' section.) Therefore, the most soundly based conclusion • 
t\^it x,QXi be derived from SSI-S data is that at least the ESY prdject did not 
have a significfant adverse Effect on the school-related attitudes of- FH 
sophomores. . ^ . 

The General subscale was second only to the Peer subscale in level of 
approval. Ninety-two percent of the Fh tenth gradiers agreed with* the state- 

ment, "It is clear to m^ wl?y I shouldn't drop out of school." Three-fourths 

. ^ • ^1 ' 

or more agreed With five other- items designed to adsess the importance the 

it * » • 

students attached to Attending school. Only 28 percent, however * agreed 

that "Each morning I look ^t>a<ward to coming, to school.*" (This may be compared 
to the 39 percent of sixth graders who responded >affirmatlvely to the same • 

"^6 - • 



Itemj and to the 55 percent of third graders who said they liked "to come 

to school every 4ay.V) ^ ^ , ^ 

> ' ' 

Responses of sophomores to Learning subscale items "indicated that ninety 

percent jtecognizted relationships between -things observed outside school and 

content of school. Objects, Mote than three-fourths of the tenth grade 

respondents agreeH with the statement "My favotite *tria&ses^. regardless of 

' - * ■ — - * • 

apbject, are those' in which I learn the .most," 

A need for more electives at FH i?as suggested by tlie f^act that 81 per- 
cent of the sophomores agreed with the statement , '^/re^a^e important ^ub- . 
jects not taught in school now which I would be interested in taking if 
they were offered," . , 

4 

The most negative response on the Learning subecale was a preijiictable . 
one: 81 percent of the sophomores agreed wtth the statement, "I hate ^having 
to d6 homework,*' ' . 

FH sophomores who -began the' 1974-75 school year by attending the S.uiBmer 
Qulnmester generally displayed more favorable attitudes toward school, as 
measured by the SSI-S, than did their peers who began the school year at 
the usual time, i»e., !ln September, Positive differences in favor of the 

II 4 

summer students were most pronounced on the General and Teacher subscales\ 

General^ subscale items produced the largest differ^ftces between summer 
and regular students. Twenty percent more summer students agreed with the 
statements "I enjoy learning in scfiool mope than learning on m own." (71% 
to 51%) and "Each morning I look forward . to coming to school," (45% to '25%) , ' 
On a series of items designed to reveal students' perceptions Of the value \ 
of thellr schooling In relation to their future plans ^ summer student^' re- 
sponses were more positive by tnarglns of ten to twelve percentage points, 

' ■ ' . 67 ' ' ■ 

r 

57 . 



While the average response percentages on the Learning subscale Were 

not significantly dif ferentj for suimner "and regular year students*, there vere 

Individual items related to learning on which the two groups differed by 
< > ' »» 

more thap ten percentage points.. Analysis of thesp items indicates that the 
suinmer students were more |.ndependent in their approach t6 learning, more 
^motivated, more likely to go beyond their, school assignments to learn on 

tljeir own. Fpr ex^ple, 16 percent more Summer '74 starters (81% to 65%) 

It 

than September '74 starters agreed with the statement "Sometimes I just 

can't put a book down until I'm finished with'it»". ^ 

fH teachers and administrators felt that the students who attended the 
1974 Summer Qulnmester were as a group, more motivated and more, positive 
5^bout ^school than an equal number of their classmates selected^at random 
wbuld have been. Therefore, their positive reactions to SSI-S items carinot 
be attrib^ed entirely to the effects of their participation in the ESY 
project. Certainly ESY does not appear to have had a^ noteworthy negative 
influence on the group's enthusiasm, however ♦ 

The same statement might be made concerning the effect of ESY on the 
attitudes of FH i^,tu(ients who attended the 1975 Summer Qulnmester* As at 
primary and middle sc^ijool levels, in August 1975 students Attending the 

i " ' ' • 

Summer Quin at FH were asked/to respond to that subse* of SSI-S Items^ which 

' - , ■ ^" . . " ' 
in March 1975 had produced the most differentiation between sophomores who 

had attended the 1974 Suitaer Quin and their classmates who began their year 

in September. ^ 



The S«i^g^j:^'75 students in grades wfere ti0t i0r"positive about school 

in general as were the Summer^ '74 sophomores • But neither weje they as ♦ 
negative (speaking relatively, since the majority response fair neither group 
was negative in more than a few Instances) as the "regular year" sophomores 



for Instance, the response' of 1975 Sutfnner Quin i)9rtlcipant8 to the "item 
/'Each Boming 1 look forward to coming to schoal," was less favorable tlJBf 

the 1975 Sumner sopbomore respoflse by 6 percentage paints, but more favorable 

by 13 points than the response percentage for sophoroofSs beginning in Septem- 
ber>--^ . Likewise , on the item, "Most of my teachers give assignments that 

are just busywork^" Summer '75 students tfespoftded less positively than the 



SumiMr.''74 sanfplo. by 8 percentage points, but more positively than "regulac 
year'' ^bphomores by a*margin 'Of ^|^^ints, * ^ 



. The fact that attitudes expressed \>y Summer '75 par£lX:ipants were not 
as favorable as those i>i Suipaer '74 participants and yet more favorabl^e 
than the attitude toward schdol expressed by September spartefs suggests 
that the difference between -the two siHmner groups was due mor^ to a difference 
irv the character of the two groups (i.e., their ^pre-existing attitudes) ^ 
than to detrimental changes* produced Vy E^Y. .The character of the 
groups fcpuld' not have been expected to be idpntical, even, at the sophomore 
level, since *only 40 percent of the eleventh grade in the 1975 Summer Quin . 



was cbmlrlsed of Summer '74 returnees. 

When all ;$SI-S it^m^ were consTdered, the following generalizations 

weri evident : . 1975 Summer Qu^ students were not as interested in reading 

or in running for a student bo3y office, or in school in genial, as were 

1974 Stimmer sophomores; but .the 1975 Sunpier sample held more favorable 

attitudes toward their teachers and displayed more self "-confidence than 

their 1974 countje^arts. \ , / * 

* * . • 

Indlvl4ualizatioo of I nstruction * 

"Instruction Questionnaire" at FH, One of the principal goals of the 

rurricular revis.ions associated with the ESY project was Individualization 



of Instruction. Curriculum modules were to l>e designed with sugge^i 

srit iinderstandab^^^^Wferes'ting for students^^Sf^-dlfferirig 
Lgvero ent levels ajad Jeamihg Styles, KAbx County administrators ^elt 
that one of^t^l^^^^^^^^^l^BMlMfciiih^^^uld be the expression by at 
l6ast^'^''^m5TtSII^^W ffl^'SfW^ts nf^TTrr*-7mrrrpttpn Tff^T^um i in 1 run was 
individualized. 

An exte&s^A^ review of existing curriculum evalxiatibn instruments 
revealed dnly oi)e that fd^&u^ed^^pecif ically on individualization of instruc- 
tion, Tfie "Instruction Qufe'§tlonnalre!*^ by Jack L, Huntet was designed for 
high school stiidents, so the initial a4ministratloa ^aj? to sophomores at 
Farragut High in «arch 1975. . ^^^^ 

The '^'Instruction Questloanaire" was given tjD tenth graders in their 
English, classes, "The instr\iment requires^ the respondent to focus attention 
on a single class, ^fn^^rder^to provide a reprelfeentatlve s^unpling ,of the 
extent of * individualizatidni ii^j^the primary academic subject^ offered to FH- 

sophomores, each English teacher was asked to divide his/her cclass so that 

I 

r 

approximately one-fourth of, the students were responding in Jterms ^of an 

ii U 



English class, one-fotirth 



^erms of a science class, one-fourth In tenjis 



of a social studies class, and one-fourth Xt^ teraS of a mathematics class. 
Completed questionnaires wete collected from 348 students, or about 80 " 



perpent of the^B^S^^ompre^ class, ^ 

T^e foSft^^^^em^^^^^^'^Instrpctioia Questionnaire" provide a detaile 
characterization of "individualization from one point of view. The instrument 
could only pr^ovide a -^alid assessment of individualization In a sttuajtion 
in which the teachers and -administrators shared the same view of what Indi- 




/ 

vidua'lization shoulc 



While ESY teachers and administrators 



glV€ 




Lty to review the "Instruction Queatlomtaire" and approved 




/ 



it prior to its administration, there was no other proof that^||^Y goals 
with respect to Individualization vere^intiee* congruent with the goals ' 
implicit in the "instruction-Questionnaire." 



Figure 11.6 contains the "Instructiou Ques^tionnaire" items with the 

\ ■ . ' ■ . . 

\ response percentages for the FH sophomores. 

FIGURE II. 6 

PERCENTAGES OF FARRAGUT HIGH SOPHOMORES RESPONDING 'YES' 
AND 'NO* TO "INSTRUCTION QUESTIONNAIRE" ITEMS 

YES NO • <^ 

• 60 40 • 1., "In the first few day9 .of this class » I was. told exactly what I 
would learn and how well I would be -able to do the work when I* 
finished." ^ 

> 30 70^ 2. "In the first few days of this class, I was given a test to see 
how much I already knew about the subject." 

13 87 3. "In the first few days of this class, my teacher and I tried to 

decide how fast or slow I might be expected to learn this subject." 

15 85 ^4. "In t^e first few days of this class, my teacher and I tried to 
decide-how I couW learn this subject best." . 

7 93 5. "In this class, it was decided for me to skip over the things 
^ that the test showed that I already know." " 

7 93 6. "In this class, it was decided for me to study extra, topics that 
are not the same as the other students." 

18 82 7. "in this class ^ It was decided for me to work as fast or as slowly 
as I need to learn the subject." / t 

10 90 8. "Iri this class, it was decided for me to iise some study materials 
or equipment thit-are not the same as thfe other students use." 

21 79 9. "In this class, I use assigned ftjuay'materials to learn without 
paying'any attention to what th4 other students are doing." 



69 31^ 10. "In this class, my work is often chpcked\to ,see If I am doing as 
well as I am expected to do." 

44 56 11. /'In this class, after my work is chWke^l^ I am told If I have 

done as well as I ^m expected to do and what I shquld do next." 

6 94 12. "In this class, the teacher lets me plan the work for myself." 

• 7 1 " • 




61 
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FIGURE 11,6 (Cont.) 
YES NO . ^ 

10 90 13. "In this class, th e teacher plans the work j^ust for Ine." 
■; 3 97 14. "In this class, the teacher and I plari the work just for me." 
Copyright © 1974 by Jack L. Hunter, Woodland Park, Easley^ S.C. 29640 



With only two exceptions, substantial majorities of sophomores indicated 
negative perceptions of the extent to which the kinds of individualization 
specified were aftually taking "place in thetr classes. Sixty percent of 
^ the students responded positively to the item "In the first few days of 

this class, I was told exactly what I would learn and now well I would be 
able to do the worfc when I finished." Almost 70 percent said 'Yes' to. the 
item "In this class my work is often checked to see if I an doing as wel^l 
as'l^^am expected to/do." But 97 percent of the sophomores said 'No' to 
the item "In this class, the teacher aid I plan the work just for me." 
Negative responses to the, remaining eleven questionnaire items ranged^ from 
5^ to 94 percent of the sophomore respondents. 

Sophomores wha began the 1974-75* school year with the 1974 Simmer Quin- 
• mester appeared to have slightly more negative perceptions Regarding the? ' 

extent to which Instruction was bflng individualized than did tbeit class- 
mates who began the school year in Septem]t>er. .Suxamer students responded^ 
more negatively than t^eir classmates on 13 of 14 "Instruction ^Questionnaire" • 
items. These negative percej)tlons were particularly noteworthy In view of 
the f aft th^t the ^suiiper students in general expressed more^ positive attitudes 
toward school, as measured by the "School Sentiment Index than did their 
classmates. • . - v - ^^ ' * 

If Indeed the "Inttinict ion Questionnaire" was a^ valid Instmrnent 
for aftsessaent of the extent of individualization ef instruction taking 



place at FH, then the curriculum objective .^elated to. individualization was 
not ar . hi ^ved_ during the £itet year ot ESY operation-, ' Majorities of FH 



sophomores apparently felt thajfc, course objectives had been clearly outlined 
and 'that their progress toward meeting those objectives was being effectively 
monitored. But they did not f eelthat_..£hE y h a d -hTO^-y^Tgnlf leant role in 
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determining the objectives or in developing their own plans for achieving 
the objectives* Discretion must be exercised in extrapolating from the 

^sophgmgre _data -^e--ot i?gT^^lasSes at:FH, but the sophomores at least did not 

were "taking the student where he is and 
assisting him, through methods and materials appropriate for 'his learning 
style^ to attain tlie maximum achievement level which 'his capabilities will 
alloW^" — a paraphrase of popular pducation^ jargon concerning individual- 
ization. * ^ - * 

It is essential to note that individualization of instruction is 
exceedingly difficult to acconQ>li8h^ in an over-croWded classroom. ESY did 
not significantly reduce class size at FH* in 1974-75, and conaequetvt ly ihany 
teachers had to deal with classes of 35 or more students. Significant 

progress toward achieving the goal^of individualization of instruc.tion 
cannot be expected until class size* is reduced at' FH. 

Items for primary add middle school students . If the ESY project' had' • 
continued for three full years the evaluators^ would have developed a modifi- 
cation : of the ''Instruction Questionnaire" for use at the primary and middle 
school levels. In the absence of detailed ihstnnnentfi to measure the extent 
of individualization below the high school level, three questions 'bearing 
on this concept were designed for inclusion ,in a more general reaction form 
administered to third 'and Sixth graders at the ESY schools in March 1975. 

. i o 
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The same items i?ere given to FH sophomores and seniors, and thus serve as 
something of a conf irmatl^on of "Jmstructlon Questionnaire" findings. 
First, students in grades three, six, ten, and twelve were asked 



directly if they *felt their learning assignments were designed "Just for'* 
thefai.. This item was followed by two questions bearing on use of library 
books, tapes, films, records, and other learning materials. Increases in 
usage of such materials are associated' wlth^ the institution of independent^ 
study projects. Responses to these questions at each grade level are given 
in Figure 11^7. . 

* FIGURE 11,7 



PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN ESY GRADES 3, 6, 10, AND 
12 RESPONDING 'YES' TO ITEMS RELATED TO 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 



Item 



Grade 



10 



12 



1. Do you have the feeling that your 
learning assignments are just for 
you instead of being for everyone 

' in the class? 

2. Have you used more library books 
. this year than ever before? 

3. Are you using more tapes, films,, 
records, and other l^mliig ^ 
materials this year?* 



25 




21 



47 



71 



38 



43 



17 



22 



22 



- The response of sophomores to the question dealing directly with 
individualization 'of" learning assignments confirms, the results derived from 
the "Instruction Questionnaire" • Seniors' -responses to. the question were 
almost twice as positive as those of sophomores » but the percentage of 
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74 



seniors confirming the presence of individualization in their classes was 
still quite low (17 percent) r Individualization was a reality for only rf» 
quarter of the primary students and 21 percent of the middle school sample. 
— ' — Thcoo reoulto are Qvcn f^ or t da maging To the ESY goal of individualization 

' ' r " ^ ' 

when March 1975 results /are comn^reH with rpgpn^o^o ^n ^HT'^t.a^^ optr^a 



question asked of another sample of students at primary, middle and high ^ 
school levels in October 1974 — just five months earlier in the same 

school year. In Octob^er 1^fie following percentages of students at each 

i 

lev^l were willing to i say that their learning assignments seemed to be 
tailor-made for 'them: primary - 63 percent, middle - 60 percent, and secondary 
- 44 percent. 

Speaking generally, majorities of third and sixth graders at the ESY 
schools in March 1975 believed their use of a variety of learning roajterials 

had increased with the initiation of the new curriculi^ associated with ESY. 

t. ^^/^ * 

Uhfortunately it \^ars not possible to tell precisely .iJhether thia increase 

^-^ 

was due to^^n upswing of individualized learning assignments or simply to 
a t^nd on the part of teachers to make assignments £or vhoJ.e classed based 
on utilization of a varifety of media rather than the traditional single 
textbook. Responses tfo the 'first question on individualization strongly 
suggested the latter explanation. 

Not surprisingly in view of their other responses Concernlivg individu-. 
alization, sophomores and seniors at FH did not perceive that their utili- 
zation of library and . other leanvitvg materials had increased with the 
initiation of the new curriculum associated with ESY. 



Staff Satisfaction With New Curriculum 

General Response to New Curriculum r - - , 

During the Summer and Fall of 1974 teachers and principals employed at, 

. ^ " I ' 

the KSY schools during thostf^ q^itiifeesters were asked to complete questionnaires 
that ^ave them a chance to express their opinions regarding many aspects of - ^ 
the new curriculum materials associated with ESY. A detailed analysis of 
these responses was includ'ed tn the 1974-75 evaluation report , but the 
conclusion derived from^^^all the data was that a substantial majority of 
the staff approved pf the' new curriculum. la effect, the ESY terminal 
objective in this area hrfd been met in 1974, thus no new questionnaires 
containing Items similar to those administered in 1974 were distributed to 
all ESY staff members in 1975. 

However, in December 1975 the Curriculum Committee of the ESY evaluation 
team, composed of Professor»s^obert Howard, Lester N. Knight, ^and John R. 
Ray, prepared a series of questions regarding the curriculum which they 
asked of a samp/e of teachers at each of the ESY' schools. The responses 
to these questions summarize teacher reaction to the curriculum after a 
year of classroom trial. 



ESY CURRICULUM jjJVALUATION , 1975-76 
Prlmaty Schools 

1 

By LesteW N. Knight 



Introduction 




The ESY CurricultMn Evaluation, i^975-76, ^porj:' is based on a series 
of interviews with a group of randomly selected teachers from Farragut 
Primary XFf) and Cedar Bluff Primary IjCBP) • The sample of six teachers 
from CBP represented approximately 20% of the total teacher population. 
Although selection was random, some attempt was made to select equal 
representation of teachejs according to\the following criteria: (1) Level 
taught and (2) Degree of involvement (lifctle or none, some, much) in the 
development of the curriculum modules use\d in/th^ ESY project. 

The primary level curriculum in language arts and mathematics had 
been revised just prior to the develo|Jment^> of ESY curriculum materials. 
Thus the responses of prima^-y teachers werelbased on their experiences with 
^modules in science, social studies, health, pusic, art, and physical' educ- 
ation, but not math or language arts* 

Each^ interview was conducted using an interview guide and the reactions 
o^ theNieachers are summarized below acjgpsdingy to the proposed objectives 
for" the 1975-76 ESY/Curriculum Evaluation, 




Objective 1 

To ascertain ti^a textent to which (a) teacherk ar^ familiar with the 
content of Knox County Schools Instructional Goals\ & Objectives and (b) 
teachers and administrators approve of the content pf this document after 
a year of use. 



, • Familiarity with this document apparently varied cpnsiderably . V{hiXe 

some teachprs were conversant with ^ the content developed through direct 
* ' ♦ 

work with it or occasional reference to it, others admitted to very little 
familiarity, some saying only "may h^ye read them5' Still others appeared 
to resort to circumlocutionary discussion of the document's contents. 

Comments regarding the contents of this document were generally positive 
The content was said to represent a total look at the program which lends 
depth, breadth, commonality, and continuity to the programv The categoriza- 
tion and labeling of the objectives, as well as their orientation to process 
rather than content, were also perceived as strengths. However, there was 
some feeling that the demands implied in the objectives might not be too 
" realistic and that they were sometimes hard- to apply, |>articularly at lower 

0 , - ' • 

' leveTs. « ^ 

Objective % . .4 ' « ^ 

To describe and assess the procedures used to detemiine (a) the scope 
of the individual curriculum modules, and (b) the sequence of concepts or 
topics pr^sfented in each module. 

The coimnent most frequently, heard from the teathers interviewed was 
that the modules were broad enough to serve as a resource from which things 
mightvbe selected, rather than something to be entirely completed- It was 
also felt that the writing of modules dn health, social studies, and science 
helpfid to insure that these areas were not neglected. There was some seati**- 
ment expressed, however, that the modules were not unified sjif f iclently and 
that subject matter, where possible, should be unified (e.g-, , language arts 
' in soci^l.Jt^udies) • Opinion was mixed as l;o How consistently the modules - 
were tied to the Knox County goals and objectives. 

er|c r " 68 ■ , 



Although the modules had apparently provided some continuity to the 
total curriculum dnd^ had helped to some extent to 'prevent overlap, some 
teachers perceived some lack of cpntinuity, too much, repetition ^nd some gaps 
The fact that the modules did not have to be followed in order was judg^d 
to be^a strength, bi^jt difficulty was encountered by some teachers in working 
stucl^nts back into the curriculujn after they were out the Fall Quin. 

Objective 3 . ' ' . . . 

To describe and assess the procedures used to determine\|hQ content 
(i.e., .the development of the concepts or topics presented) of^ curriculum 
modules <What resgurces were used?' How was timfe allocated among concepts? 
How were learning activities chosen? How were the p^o^^ures for evaluation 
of pupil progres^^^determined?),. ^ ^ 

Teachers, interviewed concerning, the^ procedures for determining the 
content of the modules, felt in gerieral that there was not enough time to 
adequately produce the^ ''modules and 'that selection of the writers wa's rather 
poorly handled. It was suggested that the writers should have been screened 
more. There was repetitive sentiment that some writers of primary modules 
had had little or no experie^nce with this level, which led to inappropriate 
suggestions and guidelines in some primary level modules. (One teacher told 
of revising five such modules to make them fit pripary ahildren) • Teachers 
also felt selection of writers was' too haphazard - too often, "Who wants 
to do this?" One writer of a module admitted tp having written a module in 
spite of a desir^ not to do so. , Also, some. felt more than one writer should 
have been engaged to wri^e. It was suggested that specifications for the 
module^ were not always given to the writers, and if given, were not syffi- 
ciently followed^ Some feeling favoring the engagement of some outside help 

was also expressed* 7^ ^ ', V; ^ . ^ • 1 

« <^ V -* 
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Objective 4 • * • . * 

To identify the components of the curriculum modules whitihy^ teachers and 
administr^ors pelrceive aSi (a)' facilitatofs and/or (b") constraints in imple- 
menting curriculum modules in the Classroom. 

The activities given in the modules were viewed as jthe biggest facilitat 

\ ^ ^- " - , • 

in implementing the curriculum. In addition,, teachers sometimes felt that 

.tiie goals were a help itl long t^n^e planning and that the listed reference^ , 

and visual aids, were helpful (when available).- The availability of items 

listed as related materials and references appeared to be improved during 

< • / 

,1975-76 as compared to 1974^-75,. However, some teachers still felt suggd^ted 

materials were hard to get; occasionally as long as a month elapsed when 
« 

materials were ordered from the. centrals-office. 

Although those interviewed generally found the module activities help- 
ful, som^^ found ideas irrelevant for the target student pppulation or felt 
a lack in the *area'' of beaming center activities. Another perceived lack 
was in the area of suggested evaluative techniques. Some teachers felt 

o ' " * 

t 

long range goals weret too imprecise, while others felt the objectives were* 
too repetitious, which tended to discourage use of the modules. 

Objective 5 ' ' . ' 

* To* describe and assess the extent to which curriculi^m content is bfifng 

adapted to accomodate the varying learning styles of individual students. 

, . and 

Objective 6 

.To describe and assess the extent to. which cur rictllum content is being 

:) . . ' " , ■ ^ - 

adapted to accomodate the var^yirig^^ academic achievement levels of individual 
students. » - 



The degre^L of individualization , according ^to^ learning style or academic 
achievement made possible fey the modules was pexceived dif ferefa^ly among the 
teachers intervi^wfrff Those finding the 'modules helpful in individualizing 
instruction cited re^peatedly the 'ideas which were given for large groups ^ 
and "small groups ^ axid^^the^ possibility of finding activities suitable fpr^the 
varying styles and levels of each child. Specifically mentioned were the 
task cards, the quest activities, and the symbolic designation of some 
activities as ^'accelerated" or "slow". 

On the other hand, spme interviewees found the modules geared more to 
the average and of little help iti meeting the needs of Other children. The 
lack of activities for slow learners was mentioned in, particui«<^ It was 

/ 

suggested that some activities designated as "for exceptlonaj." were%not 
very helpful. - V ^ 

Objective 7 " - - 

To determine the extent to which curriculum module development has ' 
proceeded toward completion-. 

Teachers at the primary ^evel had the modules initially written avail- 
able to them, although several teachers sojnetimes had to share*, Spme had 
not, however, received ^nany of the, revised modules « So app'at'ently sdme work, 
was yet to be completed l5h the rei^ised editions of the modules. 

Objective 8 . • ^ . ^ . ' 

• To determine the, extent to which curriculum modules are presently being 

ijised by ESY teaohei^. ^} ' • 

^ ^ Teacher^ at the ^primary level .kept thfeir mqdules close at hand ai\d used^ 

them. The most common use was as aN?esource, often to Supplement "themes"* < 

or units, or. to-s6rve as a foundation f\om which to creatively develop other 



instructionairfc^hnique/V Teachers might pick "^activities from the modules 




according -io_un it ^n^ need, and^ also .use module objectives to* set up godls^ 
for th6 year. The social studies » science, and health modules were* the ^ 
most extensively used, with the P.E. modules used very lit tie,, apparently, 
and the music modules used only a litt;le more, eXcep^ by tjie special teachers 
in these areas. Also, teachers often were responsible '^f^or particular ' subject 
areas in t}ie open situation £md tended to work exclusively with the module 
of that area. Thete was no indication that the module^ were the curriculum 
— they were a major resource.' » - 

Ob.lectl^e 9 

"To desgj^be and assess the sy6tera being used to evaluate an^ revise 
the Curriculum modules. 

The revisions of modules involved two ot three teachers, which was 

^ /* 

considered to be an improvement ^over^ the use of ^nly one teacher ixi the 
' beginning. IrNsome cas^s at least, those doing the revisions were teachers 
who had used* the^^TiQdules, altKough \:he extent ^of this practice was not as 
great, as it should ha,jj^ been* according t>o some intervieweesX 

✓All teachers 

. had' an opportunity for* input in the^^fevisibn process. Sugge*ions were 

elicited in after-school meetings, and through written potei^-to the principal- 
or the. revisiorj. committee. This was seen to be a ^elpful procedure. 

There wa& some feeling that the revision^ may have been rushed, as |7as 
the initial writing, and that perhaps there* still needed to be a stricter 
, compliance with' tfie original mociule specifications. The one day released 



time for revising ^<iules wa^ believed , not to'be enoifgh. 
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ESY CURRICULUM EVALUATION, 1975-76 . 
Middle S^chools 

* By John R . Ra^ 7 ' ^ t 

The data presented be^ow were compiled from interviews with sixteen 
selected f acuity^ meml>€rs at Cedar Bluff Micfdle School and ^arragut Middle 
School. The single, categorization variable used .was initial participation 
in the development of the modules — high, moderate- or low. Various .subject 
areas were presented at each school. The results of ^ the interviews are 
presented according to objectives for^he 1975-76 ESY Curriculum Evaluation.* 

To ascertainl t^e e^tent^ to which: 

a: Teachers are familiar with the content Knox County Schools' 
• Instructibnal Goals and Objectives. 

b. Teachers and administrators approve of the content of this ' 
- docyhftnt after a year of use* , . - ^ ' ^ 

^ * At both F^rragut Middle School and C^dar Bltif f Middle School each of 

the participants i^tervieweS indicated they were familiar with the cont^ 

of the Knox County Schools*. Instructional Goals and Obj^tives for their 

area. Add^l^j^^^ally , all of those interviewed indicated", Vasic approval of 

the content of the goals aftd objectives. -In one ot^two instances, however, 

a staff member/ raised questions about whether a goal was attainable under 

the current structure. . ' ' ,^ 

2. To describe and assess' the Qrocedures2:Hised tb determine: 

_ a. The scope of the individual cufftic^l^^* ^nodules. * 

b^. Bie sequence of^concfepts ox topics presented in ^ach module. 

The teachers agrde^ that the Involvement of teachitig personnel through- 
» 

out the district had been excelleot in the preparation of modules* In ;a 



few instances ^ome teacherg^-^rfiestioneid whether this was the most effective 
^yjf77^1^-^ ^ f f i f^frtrf'''''wr^ to develop curriculum materials. This did not concern 

'subject matter coverage, but methodology. A few teachers questioned whether 
commercially available materials could not have been purchased or contract ted 
for rather than using the procedure ^hosen. That was, however, not^to 
indicate thaF^tliey""we«_iipt^hap^ the^otvtent, were not using 

'^materials, or were, not pleased "With the opportunity to^rpvide input. In 
general, the teachers were pleased with the procedure for^evisioBf 
evaluations^ though several^ Indications were^^^iv^ that time constraints 
for revision were too tight fo^^the^est possible results. ^ 



3. To describe ar^d assess the procedures used to determine the content of 
curriculum modules. 

In general, the teachers w^jr^reasonably pleased with the material 

that was pre^nted ijii^-themodules, with the determination 'pf topics which 

were cnos^o^or inclusion, and the manner in which they were -developed. 

There was s6me concern expressed that selected modul^9 needed extensive 

revision initially, but after tj\e revisions tpok place, the results were 

acceptable. The teachers indicated they felt reasonably satisfied with 

t • V • ' ' ^ , ' ^ / 

thS curriculum content of modules. Many of the teachers indicated t^at 

the structure of the modules allowed for the development .and use of* group 

I* 

activities and alternate 'programs throughout the district which had not 
pi'eviously been possible in the nltierijjeek program plans. It waa lu tR^ 



areas of jltudent activities jperf ormanee "oSjwtives and goals %rlthin 
•the modules that, the teacher^ expreesed ^<unlform respect* Theywere no^ 
always as ^rf,^r^\^^v^2I^ ^^^f;gt^'fk^r^ tMt pupll jTOgfess was easily 

'^St^^'nj^d. ,It stSnild be noted thsat^ ntit lutny teachers fiad better *idead to 
offer and, nany^ Ver* much more pleaded with 



Slecedures for evaluation 
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using the module activlxies than they had been using previous evaluation 
schemes • ^ 



4, To id 
administ 




icular modules which teacher^ a^nd 



icular nodules in the class- 



room. 
In general, this 



on did not elicit much response. Basically, 



the teachers felt that the modules fitted the structure of the quinmester 
system very w^ii^ but no one indicated that much would be lost if the qulti- 
mester system were not^^qntinued. Fewer modules would be used in a twelve- 
month cycle but all coujd be us^ as regular or elective work. For example, 
if t)iere were five modules availabl^for use in the quinmester system, only 
foiir of those could be rfegular^y^-^faught and the fifth TOuld be used for 
supplementary and/ar--o^ional instruction or Independent study on the part 
^of the participating students. No teacher expressed a concern that there^ 
were constraining factors within the district stfucture that held back the 
proper utilization of^^cTie modules. 

t to which curriculum con^nt is being 
OU8 learning styles of *^aividuaL students. 

es lends itself to grouf^ .activities. 

thus aHj^ii^jig^aiXHS^cQ^^ 

individii$^s;^tUdents. . The structure \ 

ctives, classrooih act 

ed curricular content i0iich 

of individual, students.* . 

not;^rovide the capajjility 




to totally individualize student activity in the classroom, but that the 
modules were extremely strong in facilitating their work with small groups 
as well, as introducing entire topic areas. In this respect, the teachers 
were "uniform in their praise -of modules. 

6. To describe and assess the extent to which curriculum cdntent is being 
adapted to accommodate the various achievemeiit levels of individual 
students. * ~ - \ 

As was mentioned in the answers to the previous questions, the tiiodules 

wer^ much more adequate in. facilitating the teacher's use of instructional 

strategies involving small groups than in individxialization. It- should be 

added that supplementary use of the modules on an individual basis (i.e., 

as enrichment mater ialls) was nbted as a strong motivator for some youngsters 

Jm to determine the extent to which ^the curricuT.um module development has 
proceeded towards completion. 

It is at this point that the invest;igator found a major concern among 

selected* teaching groups. This was most evidenced in the area of scj.ence. 

Tracing* the development of the science modules, the investigator found that 

several of the science modules had been developed, revised, and were planneTd 

for reintroduction during the ^school 'year 1975-7i6. ^However, in most in- • 

stances, revised copies of the restructured modules were not -available to 

the teachers as ^f mid- January, 1976. As a mat<er of fact, many of the 

'teachers had not even seen completed, revised faodules ^in their subject 
areas. Some were planning to use th^ In the next ^uinmester and 

-were simply not available. In some instantes, teachers in tftis particular 

'8ub4ect areja were using nonrevised m6dule8 and'were, ipiferefore, at a loss 

'o- y 

to. assess the value of the materials. ./-,.. 



f 

.8, To determine the extent to which the curriculum modules are presently 
being used by ESY teachers. 

The ESY teachers Interviewed in this sample were uniform in their 

response to this item: t,hey all used the modules. Many; however, hastened 

to add that thete were elements of various modtiles that they found to be 

Biore useful than others. All the teachers interviewed were lavish in 

their praise that the modules had some utility in almost every instance and 

they were pleased with the results of the modules, 

9, To describe and assess the system being used to evaluate and revise the 
curriculum modules. 

Uniformly the teachers were pleased with the opportunity to provide 

input and to participate in the revision of modules after the first year. 

There was not uniform agreement as to how successful the module revision 

had been; and indeecj, there was not uniform agreement that additional 

revision was necessary in all c»ases, Sorae^ teachers indicated that an 

extended period of time should^ be utilised Jiefor^ a major revision effort , 

was undertaken. Others indicated that there were^ immediate concerns which 

could be taken' care of this year. However, in some areas teachers Were 

hesitant to suggest major changes. 



ES? CURRICULUM EVALUi^lON, 1975-76 

Parragut High School / 

By Robert Hpward ..^ 

Teachers interviewed for this final evaluation were selected on the 

^ basis of their involvement in developing the modules, with the larger 

number being heavily InvolvetJ in the writing. A 20Z stratified, random \ 

sample- of teachers was used, using two strata. The first was by subject 

area,^ and the second by degree of involvement. The following teachers 

who we^^interviewed*were^TiivQlved in module writing as illustrated below: 

Heavily involved Moderately inyolyed - Little involved 

2 English ^ 1 social studies I music , - ^ 

1 math 1 art . ' ,1 math ^ 

1 social studies ^ 1 vocational ^ . , 

" 2 science 1 driver, training 

An, interview ^uide Was utilized, and open-ended discudslot\ was encouraged 

at the ^nd of the interview in the event the interviewee ^:w4.8he4 to ,ibc4ude 

statements which, at the. time* of the interview, might not- appear , to fit 

,into the structured part of the discussic^. .Hotyever^^,?ne^rly all of the . 



respondents' comnents were Ximitedy^to j>e¥ti'nenWit©&^^ interview guide. 

A definite 4>attem of comments emfej^ged' f^om the-^^i^spondetit^s^. ^interviewed • 
whicKvill be seen in the Report that ttflX<kd. Because pi ibis j/t was felt>i* 
that further .interviews would be redundant, and that a readtjnably definitive . 

afetsessment could be made^. Interviews were limited on^an average to fii^il^ten 

. ^ ' : * , - - . - • * . , * . 

Mnutes each*^- ' . ^ . . v * - 



Thfi GoaJLs .^ikI Obj^ti^llS^\oflKnox County Schools ' • ^ 

Teachers appeared. to be fN-J- informed about, and faialliar with, the 
cornekt of tht^ Knox Cclihty Schools system-wide goals and objectives. All 



. (eachers Interviewed emphasized in some detail their understanding of the 
goals and objectives of the Knox County Schools. Those teacllers involved 
in writing the modules said' they^ncluded those goals and. objectives in 
all of the modules as t^ey wer^ writing them. Furthermore, there appeared 
to be a unanimous feeling that the Knox County goals^ and objectives ^eXped 
them have a clearer picture of how they were carryin^-^ut the goals and • 
objectives in' individual classrooms. 

Procedures Used to Determine the Scope and Sequence of^ Individual Modules 

• Teachers* responded to Scope ^nd sequence Lssues in a variety of ^ays, 

depending upon the nat\ire of study in each subject area, ^ey felt that 

the county provided an excellent broad, conceptual framework from which 

the modules could be taught. Most teachers felt that it was difficxilt to 

stay within. the modules. This watf to be expected since the nature of the 

content and the progress of the class often times were developmental,* 

particularly in creative situations. TeacKers demonstrated a high degree 

of professional maturity when they indicated that these modules served as 

resources for teaching rather than regulatings teaching. Most' teachers 

never actually completed a modulev ^ . , 

These modules gave the teachers a frameKork to* work from. in building 

their' courses of stu(iy. They gave definition through goals and objectives 

.which the teachers" conscientiously tried to fi^liow. Many teachers liked 
1 ' M 

the idea of having ik sequence to follow, so* that important Infoirmation 
- would -not be excluded from their courses. They liked to teach from the ^ 
.modules* sequence t>f information.* * . 

Procedures Used Relative^ to the Development of the CurricUlim l^fedulps 
• Many of the module^^^re written by a teacher 'who ha<4 taught the ^ur 
bei^Ora. these cases, the originator of the mOdulea taferfely desigpaed^hld 



module much as he had taught his course before* In other cases | the modules - 

"» * 

were the product of several teachers on a county-vide basis. Teachers who 

♦/ 

• -had input into -the writing^^^f^ the* modules, on the whole, were bettet satisfied 
with those modules; however, many said they appreciated the comments and 
„ additions to the modules made by their colleagues after. having taught them 
for a year. In sbme cases modules had been based on a particular textbook, 
and in this instance, might not be as useful to a teacher in another school 
if he did not have access to ^he same materials. There was a general 
positiveness towards the modules, and this was seen as » reflection of their 
active involvement in the module development • Some teachers felt that there 
was not adequate access to certain resources which had been writ tea into 
the modules. However, these modules, for the most part, had been written^ 
with the i4ea of including various resources, all of which need jnot be 
used in any given unit of work. 

Learning activities were chosen witJfi'the idea that they c'ould be used ^ 
with various size groups. There were attempts made to vary learning 
activities with the hope of reaching various learning styles-? 

The selection of concepts and the amoiitit^of^^flme devoted to en^ir concept 
representefl the past experience of,--tfte^teacher, who had taught the course 
before. * ^ , - 

.,---E^faluatioa cont£^ined In the modules was considered *ta be ' rather general 

^^^^ . • ^ ^ 

and was largely left up to the individuaJ. teacher. EvaluatlLon was under- 
Stressed in the modules. * v » 

The IdenfifiGatlon';of ^ C^ the CurriculiMn Modules .Whi^h Were, Per- 

ctlyed by teacher 's "to bfe Facilltatlve an d/or "Restrictive . » ^ 

, . ^ ' i ' — i ^ - H 

>t Several teachers .mentioned that performance objectives* had been • * 



• particularly helpful. Others , Indicated lists 6f activities provided! InV ' 



the modules had been helpful, or had led to the development of further 

activities. Most of the teachers had used some of the activities, those 

that could feasibly be used. Some indicated thei^ could not" use all" the 

suggestions, but they might be able to Use them in the future. \ 

Perhaps t he au^fcT- v i s ua 1 and library resources were th6 least used 

area in the modules. This w^s partly because in some instances fe^k re- 

sotrrces were available. One tea'cher mentioned that in order to use county 

resource^ he Tuust take his tum^ with others in the ^s y e tem v sometimes^; waiting 

* ^ # — 

five .weeks for materials. ^This necessitated long-range planning, whic^ 
might be difficult for* new teachers.. Another teacher said some modules\ 
were impractical with, large classe$. Some modules were written with the\ 

• ^ ' ' - ' ^ \ 

average student In mind and little inaterial for advanced or poor students •v 

, ^ \ 

• - ■ - - . . ■ . . , ■ \ . 

Learning Styles and Achievement Levels of Individual Students and the \ 
Curriculum Content W 

Approximately half the teachers interviewed indicated that the learning- \ 

styles of individual students were not accommodatecl by the curriculum content.^ 

This is a difficult problem with all types of teaching situations. The | 

module was no exception. Many teachers felt it was difficult to organize ^ 

'small groups and individualized work because of the class sizfe, lack of* 



books and materials^ and the over-all complexity of dealing with the logistics 
of providing proper stimuli for students. . - 

Appealing to different achievement level's was perhaps the^yeakest area 
of the modules^ This varied wi-th indi>^ual teaching areas. Tha^JEnglish • 

, . . ^ ^ " ^ r . - . • . • • 

modules were written for^ average^ and above,, or -for slower students^^. gome - 
the general math modulas wereL written .more .for avierage and above rather, 
than for slower students.' - ► . ' 



It was felt that these modules were very helpful to student^ wht) migfit 
be misplaced in a class; in these instances the modules, were more responsible 
to student needs. They offered flexibility to the program which was not 
possible before, 

J * :- , • • 

Plans foi^ Revision and Completion of Modules 

^ ' The modules in each subject area had been ut^ilized to some extent by 
all the teachers in that ar^a. Teachers felt that Tnore work needed to be 
doniB on each module, particularly at the end of a nine week period, si> they 
could be enlarged aitd ^changed as use "Qtctated, It ^s cphsideired extrenj^ly 
important that the new material be fresh? in the mind of the module writer . 
in order for effectiveness to be bptimized. In this sense, the module 
would" never be considered tj^^lly'<:omplete, but Would, constantly involve 
additional inclusion and exclusion of material as new information and < 
experience were brought to bjear on the module. ' ^, - , 

Utilization, of the Modules- * . ^ 

Most of the teachers used the modules extensively. The modules were 
flexible enough so that teachers werie able to dr^w ^^rom them ih.'.partjcular 
situations even if' they didn't use them totj^^ly! "ThOa^ Who wrote the 
modules used tfiem the most ; however all the teachers had used the goals 
and objectives' as guidelines for their courses and-h^d aciapted^other areas;, 
in ther;iBiodirle3^to fit their .classes, depending oh the availability of 
materials and time, etc* /^l , * . , " 

- It was fei^i that the iictivities ±ti th^ ^inodltles o^ten were not helpful 
and had to he adapted in- order to f;^t thein inro specific situations. This 

. • .: { ' 

rCOttia be 'considered ain •a83'i|Lt^ however , sinc^ teachew were, attempting'to ' 
ftif.' thj&'. module?: tOK the learning styles of ^tuden^s rather than trying to fit 
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the studeiTts to the; scope and sequence of the inodules. Xhk audio-visual 
and library resoyrces possibly were the least used by some of the tearhers 
interviewed. Ail 'of the teachers ha<^ copiea of their modules where they 
could "have easy access to them, and most teachers referred to them every day. 

Evaluation of the Modules 

Most teachers agreed that more than one teacher shovil^d have collaborated 
on writing, the "modules. 5bme who had written modules suggested' that the 
evaluation of others had been very helpful when they were revised. Some- 
felt that if they had had more time, or if they had had more orientation- 
before writing the modules, they might have befen able to improve them on 't^he 
first Writin-g". - . < , ~ * > 

Over half of the teachers interviewed said the modules had been eval- 
uated' once at the end of the year. Depending on the ^^rtment, some had , 
rbeen Reevaluated se^ral timep. All the teachers felt the modules should' 
be evaluated again by all the teachers teaching the smne modules. Several 
suggested that all should have been included in designing thfe module^ in 
the first place, a's It gave an opportunity to jpre^ent varying ideas. 

Since teachers had had the opporturfity to use :the module^, they felt 
the need, to sit tfown together and reevaluate them so "that the input of more 
teachers' ideas/dould.be implemented and included in the modules. Some'* felt 
they wouldf like to evaluate these modules at the end of ' a nine week period 
when tl>ef1^ad just finished teaching them, but indicated there, was never 
enough t^ime to do this. - - • . 




Sumniary of General Response , ^ ^ 

Most ESY teachers were familiar with the ^ content"*^' the Ktiox Cowty 
system's Instructional Goals and Objectives , at least in their own subject 
areas • 'Primary teachers seemed least* familiar wltK the document,' perhaps 
because some of them considered the objectives unrealistic., even inapplicable, 
at the primary' level. There was general agreement at all levels that the 
ob'jectives represented a st^p forward in curricular organi'zation for the 
school system. rThe faculties seemed to appreciate .having *some knowledge 
of system-wide Expectations regarding subject atea content and studep^i^er- 
formance. No basic philosophical differences be^een system ^oals apd • ? • 
individual teachers' ggals were detecteji in the interviews. 

Teachers were uniformly pleased to have been given tlie opportunity to^ 

develop the ESY curriculum modules. However, some did question the economics • 

of building an. entire new set of curriculum materials, K-12, when other 

good materials wete already available in "some areas and 'might Simply have 

been purchased./ Within ^certain broad gUideHjxes' specified by subject area 

• / ^ ^ - > ' • . ' ^ : ' 

conJinlttees, ythe writer of each module determined the scope ttie module 

and the sequence in which tojpics were .presented within itt Most modules r 

were comprehensive enough to be considere<f\resource units rather than series ' 

Of daily lesson jawans'. Module object ivjfes provided guidance for course 



content which^he. faculties w^^lcomed, but most; teache^sSfupplemented t^e 
modules with other materials and methods/ ^ind most tea<fheM saldf they wer^e 

*not able to utilize all suggested activities within a girven module. .Primary 

' ' ' ' - ' " •/ / ^ ~ 

teachers expressed the coneem that their modules were too di8bret^ >;r ^oo. 



i 



Subject-specific — and :hbped' the' revisions .jcCguld place, more efljiias is 0n * 
4^^'^"integration of subjects^ (e*g. ; .the ^ejationsltlj) of language ai;« ,caoneept& 



-ERIC . : ' . '^4 



'to social studies,' science; etjcv). , ' ' , , ' ^ ' • / -'^'^ 



c 



Th^B. content of the - Curriculum modules was^determ:|jifid chiefly by the ^ 

9 

module writers. In some' cases', extensive research >?as conducted and a 
variety pf current methods and materials was utilized in the module. In 

i, , I ft, ^ , . ' 

other cases, especially at the high schq,o3» level, teachers who had developed 
wfiat they consldetcd an effective apprbach to a topic produce^ modules 
which emphasized methods and materials they had validated personally. As 
one would expect, soflfe teachers were^b^e to find fault Witti both methods 



of determining content UeC^use^dwrtL worl^ for one teaqher or group of students 




will not necessarily meet the needs of others. Nevertheless, majorities - 
pf .middle and high school teachers expressed overajtl satisfaction with 

V module ^content, especially after revisions were made at the end of the first 
'year of use. Satisfaction with mcWule^coiftent appeared to be directly 
.related to. the ektent of involvemeht in module pr'eparati^n. ?timary. teachers 
had not. written a's lar^e a proportion ' of their bwii modules as had middle 
5^nd high schbol teachers; ^consequervtly , tjiey w6r^ more ciritical of .the^d* 
product^S^^veral primary teacher's had dif f iculty .^dapting to^ the li^eds 
primary pupils modules written by individtials who had 
experience at that level, ' " * 

^Performance objectives and suggesteS learning ^tiyXt^s,, in that order, 
•were seen by faculties at all levels as the moSt helpful^ompon^nts of tiW^ 
^curriculum modules. Evaluation of -pupil perfbpnmice was considered -the^ 

. weakest featur^ aT most modules. Limited access to library axi^, audio-Visual 
resource materials Was seen as a major^ obstacle to full utilizatloA. of n 

. Instructional strategies suggested iii the modules. * * . • 

• ' - - ' ' \ ' ' ^ ^ ' 

VBien^ asked abput the e'xteat^ to which in^dfvidual student ieairning styifes 
we're accommodated In the modules, most teax:he|:3 ^^oi^^A to ^the' ideas fot / 
« small g^up and large group, *a*t#frliles which Ve^'»sP5^e^*t many ojHii^es.' \/ 
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Th^ extensive lis|ts of resources in some modules provided options which 
teachers could use to individualize assignments* Adaptation of curriculum* 
content to varying ^levels oi academic achievement^ was i-nef fectively accom- ♦ 
plished oi absent most modules > according to the teacher's interviewed. . 
Cont^]i£.-^of^most modules was vievJecT^s adequate- for average student, 
but weak in providing for the needs ofilsl^er, otc, accelerated, students, 
or both* Teachers were uniformly skeptical ^about the possibility^ of ^ 
individualUzing instruction, fegardless of provisions i^ the modules or ' 
*in other resources, until reductions in cla$s size were accomplished. 

At the end ot January 1^6 less than one-third of the •Curriculum 
ijiodttles had beien revisited *an^ duplicat447in final form. Modules in social 
studies oand language a\ts had' been given priority, 'anJ were closest to 
completion*. 'Teachers in most othe^r.^t^bjec^; areas, especially science , 
complained about their lack* of access to c(;ftnpletsed modules. Xnox Countv 
offitials had hoped tb have app:fox4.mately half the modules finished by Fali^ 
1975, but ^he task proved to be much more tinfe-^onsuming than prl^inally * 

anticipated* ' .\ - . 

• ■ . ^ I c • 

UnquestionabL;^ the ESY currici^l^m^odules were cbnsidered a major 

teaching resource by teaqhe'rs Iht^^fviewed in December 1975.-, Moa|:' referred 

^ -/ ' : ' jJ^ * 

to the modules ^requen<f%; t^aR:;,her3 who wrote isiuies used them most-^ extjen- 

sivelv:. but even thj9«>^wTOK did not use the mpdules every day had.'Consulted*, 

and Ijew'guide^^, the sections containing -.performance pbj^ctives, ; 

Jufrfas^ teachers* vefe pLpase^d to have the opportunity "to write the 
' y^ - ^ ' *lr * " ' . ■ y • , ^ 

^tlTg'in^'^itiodal^ , they ai«p 'derived sati^act^on ^froin, their ;involveinent in- 

the reviOT.on process. ,<^^^ttefflpt waa^, laade >^tp involve several us^r^ of b[ 

duie, as well as tlire ^tf iter in t4\6' revisions r This procedure was l^ss 

• V . ^ " ' i ^ 

• ' strictly followed, 'Vith resulting •critielsm,/^t t;he primary Igvel. .Teachers" 



/ 



C 
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at 'all levels felt more time was needed to: permit full utilisation of tisers^ 

suggestions; indeed some Relieved the modules should never be considered 

complete but should c6ntinue to evolve as user ejcperience accumulates* 

* ^^^^ 

Addition of Curriculum Materials 

During visits to the^ESY schools in April 1975 the evaluators had an 
opportunity to talk wiA a random sample of teachers about the new curriculum 
.materials. ESY administrators had hoped that the new modules would increase 
the use of instmictional materials other than textbooks. But the teachers 
interviewed did not feel that such an increase had Actually occurred. They 
perceived np real change since. ESY began in the quantity of materials they 
wanted to use in their classes, but they described a change in the availa- 
'bility of such naterials-^ — " \ 

"One sjisadvantage of providing ^- via the^modules — some standardiza^tion 
of curriculum content was the creation of a situation in \irtilch several ^ 



teachers requested the same set of instructional materials — as suggested 

, ' J 

in the modules — at the same time. Early in the 1974-75 academic, year 

librarians had to establish waiting lists "for marly featerials, and teachers i 

^ V 

of the sante -subject^ made arrangements ^mong themselye^ to maximize tha^ 

' * ^ <; : ^ 



distribution of the available materials.' By December 1975 ^wb<6n another 
sample of eSY teachers was interviewed by members of the curriculum eval- 
uation team, these arrangements for sequencing i^resentatlop. of topics within : 
subject areas to avoid simultaneous 'demands for m^terlal^s had alleviated, 
'somewhat the problem that emerged during the first year of ESY operatlo^i. 
^Nevei'theless it pust be noted that limited access to resource mat«rlals Was 
still viewed as ^ major obstacle to full utilization of activities sugges^Mcl 
in the. mo'^dules* . < - 

>>x '.9/' ■ ^ ■ 




Staff Ttansfers and Turnover 



One obvious indication of^taiff satisfaction wl^h a new program Is 
any significant increase or decrease in resignations or refuesta for transfer 
to other situations 'wtt|iin the school system. During the firsts two years of ESY 

funding (i.e., January 1974 -' January 1976) no principal at an ESY scljo^l^' 

----- ^ - ' 

resigned or requested a transfer. Figure II. 8 contalns^a record 6f the 
number of teachers who left ESY schools for one reason or another for the^_ 
three years preceding ESY and for the first operational year of the new ^ 
program. 



FIGURE II. 8 



NUMBERS OF TEACHERS LEAVING ESY SCHOOLS FOR 
VARIOUS REASONS DURING 1971 - 75, 
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YEAH, 1 = 1971-72 

"2 = 1972-73 

3 » 1973-74 

4 = 1974-75 \ 



* School not in operation. In _1971_-72 
** Dismissed 



•ing 1972-3, the first ye;ar all five schools were open, a total of 



39 teachefsNlef t the ESY schools,- during tS73-4 the figure was 36, and 22 ^ 
teachers left fi?r one reason or mother in 1974-5. This downward trend was 



probably due primarily to labor market constriction: teachers Remained on 
the job because they knew prospects for employmen^eisewhere were dim. 
Requests for transfer to other situations may be m re i;idicative of teacher 
response to ESY and its attendant changes. Between^ 1972-73 and 1974-75 
requests for transfer fell from a total. of 8 at the five schools to ^ 

On the basis of teacher turnover information lor so few years, firm 
conclusions about trends, and certainly about the effedts of ESY, could not 
be supportid^ Hqwever, the direction/ of the data suggests that teacher 
turnover ^creased and requests for' transfer dwindled during the time that 
ESY was helag proposed and implemented. It could be said with certainty , 
that ESY had ijo significant negative effect on staff morale as indicate^ 
by turnover figures* 

» 

• student Achievement ' \ 

Achievement Test Scores for Graded 3, 5, and 8 / 

: ■ ^ • / 

. Sources of data . Standardized achievement test scores arfe valid data 
for the evaluation of a curriculum innovation when the achievement tests 
being used provide measures of pupil progress toward meej|ing the objectives 
of the new curriculum . For a 'number of years prior to EJBY the Knox County 
school system routinely administered th^ Metropolitan Achievement Test each 
fall to all students in grades 3, 5, and 8.* Use of the Metropolitan battery 
was continued in the ESY schools even though new curriculum objectives were 
established when- ESY began. Thus a question might be raised concerning the 
congruence of what was taught via the ESY modules and wh^t was ^mlasured via 
the Metro£olitan testfii. However, continued ^use of the Metropolitans at the 
three grade levels die} make year "by year comparisons simpler than woul^have 



* In Fall 1975 Grade 7, rather than' Grade 8 yas tested at some schools. 
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^been the case if a new test had Veen intrcwuced when EST was initiated, 
TheESY evaluation, therefore, includes a comparison of achievement test 
fifcores on the Metropolitan for grades 3, 5, and 8* for the three year& ; 
prior to ESY and for the two operational years of the new program, i.e., 1971- 
72, 1972-73, 1973-74.., and 19J4-75, 1975-76. 

Since the Knox County testing program did not permit a longitudinal 
study of the achievement of one class over a period of several ye^rs, 
achievement data had to be compared for differe^it .classes of thj^rd graders, 
fifth graders, and eighth graders over the ye^rs interest. Under these 

circumstances, achievement differencl^ from year to year might simply be ♦a 

< " ' • ' t. ' 

function of differential ability levels among classes in the same grade in 

subsequent years. Thus Oti8_ Intelligence Isest scores^ wete obtained for 

* — ---- ' • 

each class so that comparisons miglit reveal when a sharp difference in 

Metropolitan Achievement Test scores was du^ principally to a sharp difference 

ia I.Q; 

Methods of compartfig data . Tyler (1965) has pointed out that ..."there 
is abundant evidence for a consistent dependable relationship between school 
achievement and intelligence" (p. 108). She cites Studies in -which correl- 
ations of .53 to .80 have been found for random samples of lower-grade 
students when both achievement and intelligence tes,ts were given during the 
sa&e school year (p. 111)* ,^ Since "both" kinds of tests were given during the 
.same year at the ESY schools, relatively high correlations might be expected 
in that situation, /this circumstance led the evaluators to look at a 
comparison of percentile Otis I.Q.s with ^percentile Metropolitan Achievement 
Test scores fot^ each class. 

rit was hypothesized that larjge discrepancies, say, 12 to 15 points or • 
more, betweed I.Q. and achievement percentile scores were Indicative of' 



underachievement . ' That ±By if the percentile I.Q. f or| a class exceeded the 
Metropolitan Achievement percentile An a given subject »t)y as much as H points, 
it might be said that the class wasjrAt achieving at a! level commensurate 
with its ability in that subject ar^aj Correlations between I.Q, and achieve- 
, ment in reading and Eng^lish are much^ than those betjjeen I.Q. and 

"*^--S€4ence, social studies, or mathemat/ics achievement <Tyler,--p. ilO) , There- 
fore, the I ;Q. -achievement comparisons in reading are more meaningful to the 
present study than are the comparisons in the other subject areas. 

Pre- and' post-Intervention achievement test scores aldhe would not be 
relevant for assessing the effects of the ESY intervention because _ it_wauld- - — 
be imgds s ijj^igty. \^j±t heut ger i es^ ^o f scores over time, to te^ whether an up- 



turn or a downturn ±n, the series occurred foMowing thej intervention.*"* '\ 
Accordingly, achievement scores for the three school years prior to initiation \^ 
of ESY were recorded for the present analysis. However, pre*- and post^ ' \ 

intervention data were insufficient tx> warrant the use of inferential statistics^ 
Thus three relatively unsophisticated manipulatiohs of the data were used to 
provide some indication of the effects of the ESY curriculum on student 
achievement in grades 3, 5, and 8. 

First, percentile achievement scores were averaged for the years 1971- 
72,/l972-3, 1973-r4, and 1974-5 and compai^ed with the Appropriate 1975-76* ^ - 
achievement scores. Next a short-rang^ effect was checked: 1975-76 scores • 
were compared with the comparable scores for the previous year (1974-75) . 

» ) , ^ • ' \ V . ' ^ ^ 

And\finally, the average (for two\|^hird grades, two fifth grades and two 



— *Sin€e aSY was initiatffed in Si 



in 



ir 1974, and students in grades 3, 5, 
le summer as in 1?74 «id 1975) , there 



and 8 wer6 tested in the fall (or „ -.^--z, i-.t^-.^ 

' could not have been a measurable effect of the new curriculum until -gating 
took place in Summer 1975 and Fall 1975. Thus for purposes of analyzing 
achievement data > the years 1&71-2, 1972-3, 1973^, and 1974-5 were considered 
prerESY , and 1975-J6 post-ESYl ' • 

■ IJl 
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eighth grades In most 



cases) 4ll 



ferende between percentile Metropolitan test 



scores and percentile I.Q.s f^r Ithe'Hlrst year of testing at all grade levels 
(19Z2-73 for reading and math^.$71--72 ^or science and social studies) was 
compared with the average achievement - I.Q. difference in 1975-76. 

. Readioit t . In Figure II..9_avera&e percentile. MetropolitaBr^Achijgy 



Test reading $c^res |pr third, fifth, and eighth gradefp'^in the yea^s 1971^7 2 
J (grades 5'and 8 only), 1972-73; 1973-74, and 1974-75 are collared with 
Metropolitan reading scores obtained In 1975-76, the first year in which 
effects of ESY on achievement could be measured. Since different classes 
were tested each year, the percentile Otis^-Lfinnon I .Q. for the pre- and 
post- ESY years has been included for purposes of comparison. 

1^ * . ' 



FIGURE 11,9 ' 

COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE READING ACHIEVEMENT AND IQ** 
PRE- AND POST- ESY AT THREE, GRADE LEVELS 







— ' 1 ' 










School 
& Grade 


'*'Av. Ach't 
1971-74 


Ach't 
1975 


Av. IQ 
. 197L-74 


■ 197^ 


Acli't Diff. 
1971-75 


IQ Diff. 
1971-75 


1 (3rd) 


74.3 


77.0 


■ 76.7, 


75.0 


2.7 


-1.7. 


2 (3rd) 


65.0 


68.0 


68.0 


67.0 


3.0 


-1.0 


3 (5th) 


55.2 


56.0 


70.5 •. 


69.0 


" 0.8 


-1.5 


4 (5th) 


50.5 


52.0 


' 55.2 


60.0 


1.5 


4.8 


3 (8th) 


55.0 


62.0* 


' 61.0 


69.0* 


'7.0 


8.0 


4 (8th) ■ 


50.0 


49.0 




' 55.0 


-1.0 


-1.5 


AVERAGE ■ 




2.3 





* 7th' grade scores ^ — s 

** See Achievement vs. IQ tables and graphs In Appendix Ai 
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All comparisons involving Scores for Grad.e 7, School 3 in 1975-76 must 
be made yith caution because (1) the scores were not, strictly spe&king, 
taken from the same population a& eighth grade scores for tl»e previous * 
years^ and (2) the scores were significantly higher'' than most of the other 
scores being consider^^^,.^e seventh grade scores were used to provide so 



. ciontinuity for the ^ade 8, School 3, data for the pre-ESY years anrf-to 
provide a point fcr comparison >lth seventh grade scores to be obtained in 
1976-77. ■ - 

Data from the last column of Figure. II .9 indicate that, with t|e. 
exception of the" problematic!: data for Grade 8, School 3, I^ f^r the grades 
considered did tfbt change significantly over the years' of interest. That 
•is, thgre was essentially no difference in ability for the grbups'of students 
test^ pre- ind post-ES1i:. Of the dif ferendes that were recorded, four of six"'^^ 
were slighc negative differences, meaning that f oii£^_of^the^afe«p9. tested 
in 1975-76 (i. e^ post-ESY) pc/ssessed, slightly lower I.Q.s than their peers 
tested in th6 pre^feY years. Two groups had higher I.Q.s than, their peers ^~ 
tested prior to the ESY intervention. 

Having^ established that pre- and post-ESY student groups were not 
different in terms of tl^lr genetal ability,- one can proceed to a more 



differences which the ESY curriculum 




meaningful analysis of the achievement 

f ' * ^ 
m^y have influenced. 

Reading achievement differences recorded in Figure II .9 were 
(with the exception of Grade 8, School 3) and posiMv^ The av6fl^e reading 
achievement gain that might be part^Uy^-^^t^ibuted to g^Y was //pe textile 
.points with the extr^e. »d5re^ included, "1.4 points without it/ mie-readini^ x 



gains Were swtfTler for fifth grades th^n for third grades 

^^l^^e^^howe^Ta "one point' decre^OT~~ 





>ne eighth 



Betyeen 1974-75 and 1975-76 th^re was a yery small increase (,6 percent- 
ile) in reading achievement, but this included sligtit decreases in three of, 
six grades, / » ^ , 

In 1972-73, the first year that Metropolitan reading scores were / 
available for all tjiree grade levels, the average difference between per-, / 
centile" reading scores' and percentile I.Q.s was -4.5 '(i»e,, reading 
achievement was consistently lower than the general , ability measure). In 
1975-76 this reaping^ achievement - I.Q, difference w^ '-S.l (See Figure 
AP.41 in Appendix A) .Although there were 'bvera^^YgSi^sln reading achievement 
between 1972-73 and 1^75-76, I.Q. gains outstripped reading gains by -A 
small margin. J^!t)wever, there are indicatio\^^_^at if scores, for all grade 



levels had been 



available in ?J71-72 this would not have been the case, 



i.e*-, the readiiig achievem^^H^ I.Q. .difference in 1971-72 would have been 
greater than thi -5.1 cafculftted for 1975-76. 



Evidence f 



om three calculations involving Metropolitan readings 



achievement scoires^ indicates that reading achievement, in grad^es^^ 5, and 



V 

8 showed a smalT, but non-significant, increase following tjie/lnitiation 
of the ESY project. While this increase may not be ^eat ^ough to be 

\called statistically significant, practical significance/mighf'be attached 
to any increase at a time when nationally there is concern about falling 
achievement scores. , 

^ Jfetjh. In figure 11.10 average percetitile Metropolitan Achievement 
Test math scored for third, fifth, and eighth graders in .tfee years 1,971-72 
(grades 5 and 8 only), 1972-73, 1973-74, and 1974-74 are compared with 
Metropolitan piath scores obtained in 1975-76, the first ESY^-af fected year. 

Mathematics achievement declined in fbur of six groups studied. The 
average decline for grades^ 5,^^aDA^'^tveen 1971 and 1975 was>-irery small, 
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^^^^wever (-1.1 percentile) y^There appeared "to be a real^galn (4.7. points) 
third grade group. Losses were greatest at f\fth ^rade^level. 



/ 



( ' 



. FIGURE II. 10 . 

COMPARIS^^ PERCENTILE MATH ACHIEVEMENT** 
* POST-ESY AT THREE GRADE LEVELS ' 



J , 

■f 

School / 
& Grade 


1 — ]' ■ 
/i^l-74 


Ach't 
1975 


Difference 
' 1971-75 


3 i3th) . ' 

k /(5th) , . ' 
'i (8tn) 

'4 (8thO 

. y - . 

AVERAGE — ^ 


'-^ 63.3 


68.0 


4.7 


56.7 - , 


55.0. 


-1.7 


54^' 


49.0.. 


-5.5 


39.8 


35.0 


-4.8 


42.2. 


, 4i.O* 


1.8 

• 


36.8 , 


\ 36.0 - 


-0.8 ^ 


^\ ■ , 





* 7th grade score' 
** See Metrop'olitan Athievemen^: Test scores in Appendix 



•/ Considering the data obtained fdr the three grades in 4974-75 and in 
19-75-76, the immediate' effect o^ the EST interviintion oil math achievement 




/ 



appeared to have been a positive one. „ Math a^eVement for the three g^ade^ 



jlncreased ove^: the first^year ©f^ BSY operation by an average of 2.H^rcetit- 

/ . • '. . . ^ . : / ^ - - 



er|c 



,ile points. One third grade experienced a dramatic ll-pointJE^etfs^y'and 
altogefehelT) there were increases in three of sin grouns^^' >^ ' 

— ' correlation between. I. Q* and achievement^ naf^enatics is nofi as 

- - - 

high as that between l.Q. and verba^wfetg^tfl^Hr.'r Nevertheless, I.Q. and 



/ 



math achievement were compared over the years of interest (see Figure AP. 
in Appendix A) -In every comparison percent^e exceeded percentile math 

achievement by at least 7 points. In 1972-73 Cthe first year fo^' which 
data weye available from all four sc^ols) the average math achievement - 
Lq, difference was -VlVl percentile points. By 1975-76 this- gap had 



/ 



widened to -18, 



While mathematics /achievemenji showed a ve^y-v^lflRht (non-significant) 

decrease between 1971 and 1975^ /the impact of this fK^ing was mitigated 

by two^other considerations: (ll nationally a declii^e jln math achievement 

occurted during ^he same time period, and (2) a negative | trend in math » 

\ 

achievement eviiient in the ESY schoolN^ata in the years porior to ESY was 

/ \ ' ^ 

not accelerates^ by initiation of the new program; in fact, math scores, 

- ■ , / ■ ^ i' ■ ■ 

increased- during the first year of ESY in three of six groups investigated. 

Science. In Figure 11.11 average - percentile Metropolitan Achievement 

Test science scores for fifth and eighth graders in the years 1971-72, 

... 

1972-73,' 197^-74, an^^l974-75 are compared with Metropolitan^ science scores 

/ obtained in 1975-76. • , 

5, . FIGURE II. ,11 

' , ' , • 'comparison of percentile 'SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT** SCORES 

PRE- AND POST-ESY FOR GRACES FIVE AND EIGHT 
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/ . — ^ . 1 

School 

& Grade ' 


Av. Ach't ( 
1971-74 ^ 


' Ach't 
1975 


" Difference 


3 (5th)^ ^ 


63.8 


60.0 


-3.8 


4' (5th) 


55.0 


53.0 


-2.0 


3 (&th) > 


55.5 


67.0* 


11.5 


4 (»th> 


•54.2 


46.0 


-8.2 


t 

AVERAGE 


■ - . 


-0.6 
_ 



* 7th grade scor^ ^ 
** See Metropolitan Achievement Test scores in Appendix A ' 
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Science achievement declip^ in thre^ of four classes inA)^estigated 
luring the period 1971-75y^ven using the extreme positivT^f ference 
recorded for Grade 8, School 3 when Grade 7 scores '^ere substituted in 1975- 
76, the average difference -Mas. negative . Without the extreme difference, 
Chltl average would have' beeh -4.6 percentile points. Between 1974-75 and 
1975-76 science achievement scores for the same tbtec groups (i.e. excluding 
^ Grade 8, School 3) declined by an ayerage of 2.6 percentile points; . ' 

A look at Figure AP. 43 in 'Appendix A creates the imi^reseion that 
science achievement in- relation to I»Q. declined steadily from 1971-72 ' 
•through 1975-76. The ESY intervention did ndt .int^rupt thsit, d^cl^e;.' ' In ' 
,1971-72 science" achievement - I^Q. dif f erei^^s 'for gy^es . i "api ^aver^^ 
-0.8 percentile,, but by 3^975/-76^. dlffer^^e hi^d widened to -I'.t^ \ 

Three int^icators yiel<4d similli^onciusions about ^science achievement 
•scores at, the ESV sctj^ols; in aqbord^rice with the national trend during 
the game time fraife, science achievement declined between 1971 and 1975. 
-The ESY intervention did not substantially retard that decline. 

0 V 

Social studies . in Figure 11.12 average. percentile Metropolitan 
Achievement Test scores in social studie^r fifth and eighth graders in / 
the years 1971-72, 1972r73, 1973-74, and 1974-75 ace qompared with Metro- " 
politan social studies scores obtained in 1975-76. 

y The decline in social studies* achievement scdres *between^971 anjJ' 1975 
was, although small, the most clear-cut trend to be 'discerned from the 
achievement data.' The decline for two fifth grades and/twc^ eighth grades 
averaged 3 perc^nt;ile points'.. Once -again /the; blgges 
fifth g^de ^el. ' 

, Compaf ison of .1974-7|5- sociaj. 
not rev6al a positive ESY' Interven 
cpnsfdered avefated -1 
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FIGURE 11.12 ■ 

COMPARfSON OF PERbENTILE SOCIAL StUtHES ACHIEVEMENTif* SC9RES' 
I PRE- AND POST-ESY FOR I3RADES.PIVE AND felGHT 
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* 7th grade scoris • ' - r ^ 

** See Metropjolitan Achtevetnent Test scores in Appendiic A 



The widenip^gap bett5reen pero^entile social/ studies achievement ^atjcf 
fom 1971 through 1975 is at/parerit It/i Pilur^ AP,44 in Appendia^ A.' 

r • / / /A . , ! y / 

In 1971-7^ Metropolitan social «tudies/BCQres were lower than 1/^. scf^res 



by an ^average of 3.2 ^rcetrti^ji pofiitg 
increased to lO.^^oint 

Accor^in; 
socfial studies 
decliyne f 9/llowing^ the .|l 
Lev ement among 1 S 



75-76 this diffw^ttcjr-hac 



rerllnaicatorg Just discussed/achievement An 

s continued a •^^T^ual^ but ^inmis^kable; ' 
y^a?i^ of ESJf^opepation, 



her 



n sf/xxd^ta > . lnve8tl^ap.ofr:6f achievement 



test data tor istudefits jwho aMeMed Hhi 197A and 1975/Summer Quiiunestets 



J 



indicailed that, with. 



iticm af Grade 8.> 



»r^ students were 



aehieVers 




possessed higher (by 

■7, ■ 



^ct k reas considered . /In 1974, SMinmer Quin sttidents 
kvQXA^^^jQt^^^ I.QiS thin their 



c 



regular" schobl year ^llrMiaates , yet their achievement scores at third and 



fifth grade levels yere slightly lower than those of their regular year 



— peery^ 

, In. 1975 there was less difference in I.Q (2.7 percentile points, on ' 
the average, favoring regular school year students) between those attendfng • 
the Sxxy^v Quin and their classmates- attending only throughout the regular, 
year. Bnt achigvemeht scores for Synnner stucients and non-'Sunim6r cla^mates 

^ - . 5 - • 

differed more^ with the advantage again belonging to the non-Sunnner ' 
^contingent. As ^ 1974 eighth graders' achievement scores were more in \ 
line with their measured abilities, sndVere in some cases <lfi^hei\xhan * 
achievement aaofes 'for classmates attending only the regh^ar^year>,^\ 

It is much more.likejy that TiftdeTaj2j]j^aln^3K>unggters electe^jtli^'-'*'''* 
^^Summer Quia witli its small cjass^es and fndividuai atteption, than that ' ^ 

, * . ' . . ^ ' ' < , r ' ' ^ n 

^Summer attendance or exposure to the ESY curriculum causecJL the Summer students 
to be underacHievers . , , 

gai,ling"Sr^des at FH / 

When th^^^^Jeci ives for ESY /were propesed, it was fihoupht 
proportion o*f-.fallfng grades, to all grades given -at FH could be calculated 
using data stored by Knox County toj retrieval via automated processing. 
. However, Knox County's computer fa;:ility was not able to sifpply tills * \ 
information I -SO the' objective^ had to be abandoned. 

College^ Aptitude Tests ^ > ( : - 

^Mushroomtng--«xirQilments ajt FH duringS^he 197Q's ^de it^ exceedingly 
difficult, to-adralnister^ro^p tests oraiTjHtii^d^toan eitl^e class of* students. 

Th^re was no room la.rge. endii?;h to accommodate ole' cJ.^§s, 

' % - ^* > ' • ' . . * 

testd were giv6n fo, students in ahift^, class schedules would b^ disrupted 




for several ^ays, and security would pose, a threat to validity of results. 
Consequently, jjatelligjp^e and ^achievement testing programs were curtailed 
at the "high school during cKe tltree years prior to ESY. During the Fall 
1975 Quinmester juniors at/F^ were given the* Stanford Achievement Test of 
Academic, Skills, but til||^^ii)4relyXest^^ a baseline as far as theifbval- 

uation was concerned. \No d^t^^tom prior tests were available for comparison. 

On only one t^^^^^fr the ACT — was there a continuous record of scores 
for compar^^<5!i^ver the years of*tntetest: 1971-72, 1972-73 ^ 19f3-74, and ^ 
192A<^. During those years th^ groups- of Fai>ragut High juniors ai>d seniors 
who J#0k- the test* varied vei^y little In grade point average: 2.65 was always 
a close approximation of the aptual CPA. Thus the samples of students- who , 
took the ACT each sprii^g from 1972'*to 1975 appeared to resemble each other 
closelpln terms of school achievement as measured by' teachers. 

In Figure II •IS the 1971-75 FH ACT scores qfpresse^ as percentiles are 
plotted for the cofeppsite and. four subscales : English, Mathematics, Social^ 
Studies, and Nat*al Science... Perhaps the most ^ignifica|it conclusion tpi 
be drawn from this persentation 1?. that durjng^a period when achievement ; 
test scores declined nati'ogdlly, FH 'students were defying that trend. Tlvs . 
perceYitj.le score in English climbea from 37 to 46; the matSemiti^s SQOre' 
was Stable, approximately 52 each year; the social studies score rose from 
• •♦^AB in 1971-72" to -50' in 197W5; and the ACT Composite/ii^i^eased slightly from 
47 to 49 during th^ years being investigated/ Only on the Natural Science 
* subscale was there •a no tab^e decl^Jie: fjicm 52' in 1971-7?- to 46r in 197\»-75. 

The data in Figure 11.13 provide only limltedx evidence of the/effect ^ 
of the ESY calendar and curj:icuiiim cKangea on ACT scores at ^^ecaude the ^ 
• 1974.-75 8cores*alone c^uld reflect any ^fluence of the ^ew program. It is , 



obvious froiu the tr 



t^H^ graphed Achievement data that The overall 



effect of ESY was certainly not negative^ In fact, -scores in English, taath^ 
and social studies, as well as the^Eomposite' score , shoved an improvement 
oyer the previous year's scores. Only the' natural science score declined, 
and the downward -trend in this area was evldei^t prior to the inception of 
ESY. , * , * . " . 



FIGUI^E II. 13 

PERCENTILE ACT SCORES FOR FH JUNIORS AND SENIORS 1971-75 
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Parental T^prfeiv^l Curirtcul^m Effects 

As was true for most categories of EST~iiat^T--thereji#ere no prior 
measures of parentajl approval of the ^ects of ^school curriculum on their 
children aga,lh«t vhich data obtained after ESY began might be compared, 
therefore the-evalii^^on plan <:alled fo*r collecting ba^J^line data from 
parents during the first ye&i^f ESY operation for comparison with another 



sample of parental opiniqn during th^^^^rd year of^/tHe program. It was 
anticipated that the extent of approval wpuld increase as the new curriculum 
became institutioitalized and the rough edges apparent In the first year of 



/ 



operation were smoothed. >1 

V ' ^ • , ■ . A 

In March 1975 a questionnaire was provided for each student in third ,^ 

sixth, and tenth grades to take home to his or her parent. *Xn the. cover 

letter the parent *Was instructed to return the cfuestionnaire to the evaluator 

. ^ - in an enclosed postage-paid 'envelope, or to send the completed f6)cm back. . 

to the school with the child. Most questionnaires were returned by mail,; 

but^ the response rate was quite low. To supplement the data ''gathered' from 

the parents of students at the three specified grade levels, the PTA president 

agreed to distribute copies of the parent form at flieir spring PTA meetings^_ 

• ' No. more than ten parents -completed ^questionnaires, at the Cedar Bluff and ^ 

Farragut Middle-High PT^ meetings. AtL the Farragut Primary ^^a^sogjUtlbn 

meeting approximately 50 parep^^^^s were^ompleted. , . . • » 

- "Approximately one-third of the parent questionnaires^ sent home with 

studtots wMe: returned.' A total, of 505 parent forms Vas* processed,* Including 

the forms completed at PTA meetings. The total waa^ cotiq)rised of 65' forms 

^ froj^i Farragut High parents, 118 from parents of students at Cedar BXuff 

* ; Middle, 70 from Farragut Middle parents, 129 frpip Cedar Bluff Primary parents » 

• and 121 from Farragift Primary jiarents. At Farragut HigK 28 percent of -.^he 
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parents responding tiad children who had attended the 1974 Summer Quinmester ; ' 

At the 6ther four schools approximately 15 percent of the respondents were 

fnts^'^f Summer Quin students. 
« 

The low parent response .rate rende_rs_ conclusions based on the data - " 



suspect. But>.^arents of children at all levels — primary, middle and 
secondary " reported opinions that were quite similar. Also, on 12 of 21 
questionnaire items the percentage of positive responses for the most 
negative segment of the sample was within 10 points of the percentage for 
the most favorable group. The extreme groups differed by as muCh as 20 
percentage points on only one item. Ity^ms mo^ likely that respondents 
^^^r^^e^^fe-O^^y^el did represent rather accurately the tftinking of the whole 
group of parents than that, coincidentally , persons holding very sirailai;;, 
points of view elettei to submit questionnaires at all three l^fels.. Support 
for the latter alternative is further weakened by the fact tfat the respon- 
dents, whose opinioi^ were similar, did not express predominantly posit^e 
or negative attitudes on all questionn^ir^items . Instead, the percentage 
of favorable replies fluctuated sharply from one ca/egory of items to 



another*;- |v-. 

The "Parent Read|lon to ESY" form included general items concerning 
concepts associated year-round school, as well as more specific items 

s..conceming the ESY curriculum. 'The general jLtems are discussed later, in 
the "Parents" sxib-sec^n of *'^titudes TOjard ESY". Attentlt>n is given in 
the following- paragraphs to the items related to thd new curriculum. ' 

, About half of the parents felt that they understood 'libw the new ESY 
curriculum (lesson plans and learning activities)" was working In tlieir 
children's schools, ^^^nts of primary*and nilddle s< hool students who had 
attended the 1974 Summer Quin felt they understood bSy best (favorable response 
levels of 71 and 61 percent, respectively). 



Parents reflected a lack of consensus about 'the worth of t^ie new 
curriculum as compare^} with the curriculun^ used in the schools in past ye^rs;" 
Roughly one-third said the new curriculum ilras better than the old, one-third 
*were undecided^ one-third said the new curriculum was no better than the old. 
The only group in which a majority was convinced that the new curriculum* 
constituted an improvement w^-^hat Kade up of parents of Summer, Quin students 
at Farragpt High^^t&lTpercent said .the new currl€ulum-H^as better). At the 
other extreme., only 21 percent of the parents at Cedar Bluff Primary felt 
the new curriculum was better than the old. 

All parents were asked to ind/cate in nine different areas whether the 
new.ESY curriculum had produced an improvement, no change, or a decline 
when compared with the curriculum used in previous year's in'<he ^SY schools. 
The areas identified IncJ^iaded quality of education; quantity of learning 
taking place; ach^^^ement in basic skills: reading, writing, arithmet^^; 
interest in setiool; child/s sense of achievement with regard'.to school y^rk; 
career education; genera^ behavior of students; individualization of^^struc- 
tlon; ^d opportunities tQ use books, tapes, records, films, and. other study 
materials. In all nine areas a majority of parents expressed the opinion 
that^ there had been no ch^mge. Approximately one-fourth of the parents 
believed ESY had produced an improvement in the areas Identified. 

Half of the parents expressed the opinion that their children werd 
"sufficiently aware of the process" they were making toward achieving ^ M 
curriculum objectives. Only 40 percent of the middle school parents (no/ 
' difference .between the two middle schools) felt their children were ^ujKi- 
ciently aware of 1:heir progre'i^s toward meeting curriculum objectives^ Mqst 
positive about this matter wej'e primary ^and^^g^condary parents of sJmer 
Quin students (approval leveljs of 68.and Jl percent, respectively;* 



Only about 30 percent of the i^arenfefi-responding felt they "should havef 
had more opportunity during th^ ini^al stages of the program to participate ' 
in formulating objectives and cdntenj: for the ESY cur,riculuin. "/sUghtly less " 
than half of the parents said 'yU' tip the question "Do you feel that parents 
should be involved now in the process of revising curriculum modules?" 
Apparently the parents were more interested in providing input for this 
later stage of development than they were in helping with the original plans. 

About, 35 percent of all parents sa^^d the teachers with whom they had 
talked seemed to like ESY. More than half the parenti were ilndecided about 
teacher opinion. Less than ten percent ^It the teachers were negative, however. 

Parents of high school students were\asked "Do you'^si^der the opportunity 
your child now has to seek employment at a\time other than summer to be' one of 
the biggest advantages of ESY?" Only 30 pe^rcent of the parents said 'Yes\ , 
Parents who sent their offspring to school during the 1974 Summer Quin^ 
master had more positive feelings about ESYUd the acconq,anyihg curriculum 
^changes than did parents whose children att'e»^d only, the regular school 
year. Parents of secondary^d primary school students expressed more 
positive opinions about ESY than did parents of middle school students. 

Less than 20 percent of all parents ,sai<i that they had "the impression - 
that students who attended the Summer 1974 Quinmester have had problems 
fitting into classes during the regular school year." Parents of'^studenfs who 
had actually attended the Summer Quin weire less positive, however. At the 
primary level 42 percent of these parents said there had b*een problems; at the 
secondary level the figure was 39 jercent'; at the middle school level 29>ercent. 

' • ■ I r 

Two thirds of .the parents who su^tted questionnaires wrote "none" or 
elected riot to respond at all when; asked "Has your .child experienced any 
PROBLEMS, as a result of the ESY Program?" • 
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In the primary and middle schools the lack of articulation between the 
1974 Summet Quinmester and the ne/t quin- attended dretf the^^m^st—iixe-^tQ^ 
parents of children who started the school year in the summer. Scheduling ' 
problems were the subject of most complaints from {)arents of high school 
Students, who attended the Summer Quin* y 

Stuci^ts who chose tfie Fall Quinmester as their vacat^n quin apparently 
had the most trouble. Several parents commented, ^'When my child returned to^ 
school for the third quin he (she) was treated as absentee. It was ^as 
if he (she) had not attended school in the summer at all." Parents of primary 
children voiced concern about social adjustment problems. During the fall 
'riendship patterns were established that did not include Summer Quin 
srodenta, and the^ felt left out for a week or more. Lack of neighborhood 
playmates duriiig the child's vacation quin was a drawback mentioned by 
several parents of primary Summer Quin students. 

Several parents of Summer Quin students in the jniddle ^schot)!* said that ] 
the students' supner achieve^nent records could not be located, so they were' 
forced to repeat work they had* done previously when they returned for the 
third quinmester. Other parents said, '"In some subjects my child had to 
make up nine weeks of work when he (she) came back ^t the end of the Fall 
Quinmester 

_» < 
Parents of Farragut High students who started school in the summer 

exp^ssed the opinion that problems encountered in -S^lieduling courses during 

the regular school year had led some 6f the Summer Quin students to feel 

penalized. Scheduling problems are treated iyi a liter part of this report, 

?ar^1b, "Student' Scheduling/* ^ ^ 

/ /Aliao^st without exception, the problems mentioned 6y/ parents of students 
attending school only during the regular school year were difficulties 
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attributable to use of the open space plan or to specific teaching methods 
rather than to the year-round progr im ^he ESY curriculum. 

In summary, responses of primary, middle, and secondary school parents 
to the -questions about ESY submitted to thein in March 1975 indicated that 
majorities of parents at^ each level were unconviticed that the program's 



promise had been fulfilled in its first year of operation. Only a third of 
the parents responding felt that the new curriculum represented an improvement 
over the curriculum used in the schools in past years. And more than a ^ 
third of the parents of students who had attended the l^TA Summer Quinmester 
said their child had experienced problems during the TBgixl^ academic year 
as a result of their attendance ip the summer. Lack ot /articulation betw^e^^^^^' 
the Summer Quin and the other quinmesters created mai^^of theL difficulties y / 
for students, i.e,, scheduling nroljlems at FH, sy^ra the necessity at repeating 
work or catching up in some/subjects at the primary and middle schools. 
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STRUCTIONAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 

% -w. 

The pr<^e88 of developing the new curriculum associated with ESY 
involved writing instructional objectives fcrr each subject area, then 
developing s^'trat^pgies wixl^in the nine'-week curriculum packages or^ modules 
that would proTOOte^tu^feq,t achievement of the obj-ectives. One effect of 
this process was an increase 'inS;taiidardization o^'f expectations withr regard 
to what teachers would teach and what students^w&trld. learn* ESY admin^ 
istrators hoped that this standardization would permit prlncip^s to 
monitor teacher and student performances more readily than had been possible 
pr^r to institution of the ESY project, ^ 

During April 1975 visits to the ESY schools, principals were asked 




If they perceived the new instructional ijrogram as .easier to evaluate than 
previous prbgrams. The principals were iia^tnimous^^h^ J^inion that full 

implementation of the ESY curriculum would make i*t easier thaii tt had b^en 
.to evaiuaD^^he instructional programs in their scl^ools. 

The countywide goals and objective^^ and tli^more specific objectives 

in th^ curriculum modules > gave ESY principals 'l) gu)tdance concerning the 

' / * 

activities being^carried out in individual sul>ject /areas during the year 
and 2) criteria against which to measure stilidfint Achievement in each subject. 
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J D. STUDENT SCHEDULING 



Constructing, a class ^ schedule for the school year l7^|^^?^^clal activity 
for high ^chool students. If the process goes smooth^^ ind most students 
arfe able to tWe the courses they wpnt at times they perceive" as optimum or. 
convenient , th^e is a good chance that the school term will begin with 
student morale at a high level. On the other hand, if many scheduling 
prwaems arise, seeds of dissatisfaction are sown that may grow into signif- 
icant morale ptbblems later. 

In March 1975 an instrument entitled '^Reaction to ESY at Farragut 

Hig^ School" was completed by 78 percent of the sophomores and 60 percent 

•' ' ' ' , ' ■ 

of the seniors enrolled at FH at that time. The ESY project had been in - 

\ 

operation for the better part of a year, so students had had an opportunity 
-to arrange class schedules for three (or four if they attended the Summer • 
QuinmesterX quinmesters. , - 

Since all responses to items about scheduling must have been Influenced 
by this factor, it , should be noted that only one-ftfurth of the FH respondents 
(285: of the sophomores and- 18% of the seniors) felt the school offered all - 
the courses they wJinted to take in high school. ' 

- When ask^a the question, "Considering the courses ^^t are ^y^iilable 
at FH, have you been able to work out a Schedule for l974-<^5 that .^llowed 

you to take every course you really wanted to take?" ^48 percent (53% of th^ ' 

> 

sophomores apd 37Z of the seniors) responded affirmatively. Apparently a 
majority of FH students wefe dissatisfied with their class schedules. - 

Sixty percent of the sophomores who attendfed the 1974 Stfinmer Quinmester 
said 'Yes' to the item "Have students who attended the 1974 SuJ^r (^liiimester 
had any special problems scheduling the classes they needed during the other 
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quinmesters?". When asked to "describe* these problems*' 40 percent wrote a 
reapoQse, aild most said they^hadrhad trouble^ scheduling classes in algebra, 
English, blolpgy and health « 

Several of the Suinmer ^3^4 sophomores Mentioned that the particular quin- 
;gster of a course they needed Was not offered when they returned "from va^ 




on 



Those who chose the, fall for their vacation quin seemed to have stiffer/cd 



r 



most. These students 9^1d\^they -were notified of the nieed to. schedule Winter 
Quin 'classes after many^of those clai^ses had already been filled by students 
present during the Fall Quinmester, . y 

. Two summer students^^cpmplained about being*- treated as "new students'' 
when they returned after a f^ll vacation. One *aaid that work done during 
the Slimmer had to be repeated, during the third quin; the other 'said that^ 
teachers resumed their courses ,^t the beginning of the third quin as if ' there 
had been no break between second and third quins^; thus, siimmer students 
returning to school felt left out» 

Three students reported that , they had, had to skip lunch in ord€ 
sch^duleN;lasses they needed. ^Others said th^y \Jtere forc^d to tak^ 
halls beacus^e they couldn't, get the classes .they wanted. 

Two of the^Summer *74 Sophomores mentioned that they had had trouble 

' ' I ' J' 

scheduling- the "mafc^hes" for courses taken in tKe summer that inquired a 
companion quinmester course for credit to be ayak^ed. 

•;■/'" 

Forty-four percent of the FH seniors who Jjtt tended th6 d974 Summjer 
Quin said they had had scheduling probiems: duringt/the regular school year, 
■"nglish and algebra were most frequently nientioned as the?. courses involved 
in scheduling difficulties. Three Rummer '74 seniors saljd they were behind, 
and thui, penalized, in some courses when they retuttied from their vacation 
quint. Another jaentioned having to do without; lunch due to SQheduling • j\ 
conf3|ict8. 
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ParetTts/who, responded tO/4'cluestiahnaire sent home wltl/FH ^8opho^lor«s 



/ 



in March 19(75 (^nfirmed the opla(tons/of the^r bffsprln^ about schedullne 
difficulties. / Some parents' of iop>iomoFes who ^st^rted the year with bhe 
Summer Quin stressed the opiniijn* that scheduling problems 'had Tnade their 
children feel ''punished" for attending the Syltaer puin. After k fall tfac^on 

r' / • ;/ ■ ' v. 

some of the/sumer students returned to fini that those students att^ing 
.school in ifhe fall had alrteady schedul^' their classes for 'the. t>^rd*quln. 
^ome courses were no longer available, thus some of the sujnmer, students^ 
had ta-c^ry less than a full load of/academic w<jrk, Onibarent notei ' • 

g," lunch periods 



that .his/ child had been oblige^ to schedule a-, class during hiq' lunch perloj; 
Wh^n FH students at ail grade levels were* questioned about ESY. near the 
^nd of the 1975, Summer Quin, scheduling problems were st;ill high on the* list'' 
. of complaints .about the' new' program. Students atten41ng' the second, summer 

session were especially dissatisfied- with the number and variety of courses 

offered during that quinines ter. . ' 
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?• Teachers, supervisprs, and administrators ha,ve worth and' dignity and' 
,shouW he treated ^rtth. respect, \ . ' i 

Teachers^ supervisors » and administrators have a right to participate 
in organizational decision*- Vhlch affect them^* ^ x 

9, Teachers, supervisors^ and administfatota will respond candidly t6 

questions about curriculum and organizatijonal changes when the* response 
is anoriymous and they are assured that only^ersons on the survey 
team, will see how ap individual responds, ' " • ^ 



The findings' of this 



with almost all of the 



an indj 
report 




are based on data collected 'from interviews 



Farragut cluster of schoojU, Interviews ^were alfc held with most of the 
admlnistrarors from the Central- of flee of the Knox County Schools, The' 
persons invd],ved In the interviews were most cooperative, and |frov 
various documents aboyt the~,ES3Lprogram, ^ - 




The pr e gl r a i 



Staff Orieatation .and Development 

Cientati-on' and den^elopment^l^--a«aigaed to be the 




provision of engagement'^^pi^DrtunitleS" and ^dmlYist raters^ that 

will help develop, attitudes, understandings, tecbnicaL skills , and huitoan • 



skills that will improve their effectiveness as participants in the ESY 



program* 
A(fai1niBtrators and Supervisors 



In general administrators a^d supervisors had a 'positive feeling about. 

' ' . ' ' - ' • ^ ' ^' . - 

their orientati-on and- pf of essionil development program^^f or ESY'. There was 

" ^ . ' ' ' I* * ' ' 

agreement that tlfe "lead time" to get^ ready for the program was inadequate, 
but there was also the feeling that th^ program was e^ccellent. within the 
time frame, . . T , 

Most of the administrator's tod suparvisprs indicated 'that the program 
of professional, development 'had lost some jKmentum during the last few months 



that had been gairi^d durifcg the first year of the program t JThfey had nof 



\ 



experienced as much i^t erection 
not feel the strong presaAor ac 



V' 



central office personnel, and they did 
that they had felt earlier. H6wever, - 
it is important th^t all of the principals and supervisors indicated that 
^hey*felt competent to do the job required to implement the ESY program.* 
This means that most felt that they had the attitudes, understandings, techni- 
cal skills and. human skills that, they needed in order to give Readership to 
the program. One principal indicated that he cemld have used more help on 
getting ready to KelpVteachers understand and in^leient the curriculum, 
mat^erials, , 

The development of the curriculum materials was one^oT^the^-most^sigai- 
ficant parts of the%professioA^l development program for instructfonal 
leadership personnel. This was especially 'trae during the. effort to evaluate 
and revise the materials and the. effort to implement the materials. Pritfcipalss 
supervisors, and teachers wpxked together on these jobs, aAd it not only 
resulted in si^ificant improvement of the materials but also in prof essional 
improvement of the personnel involved in the proceis. , 





Teachers 

^ccorc 

tation and professional de^l^i 
revision, and dovelopment 
teachers played a significant 
have been an improvement^ in their understanding, performance 'an^'' acceptance 
of the ESY program* . *v \ ' ^ 

Duping the months befdre the first quinm^ter was pperaflonfflired , an* 
effort waa made both the. coimty level and*lo<ial athool level to provide 



and supervisors the program of orien- 
for teachers had improved. The evaluation, 
lum materials was a si^ificatot factor, 
this process, and thete {lEgears to 




a program of orientation and professional development for teachers. When 
the program began, the ptogram of prc^fessional development f or '^lchchers was 
generally left to the -local schools. This* does not mean that the central 
office staff was not supportive. They were. They provided money, materials 
and supportive staff, but left the design and implementation of the program 
to local School administrators;. ' 

Local school administrators had a^ ^sitivc at titScte 



he in^ervice 

prOgram^-f or teachers. They feltr^hat teachers had had an adequate opportunity 
to develop the knowledge, attitudes, and skills they needed to implement the 
ESY progrSr~a!id--wei:£.,_in ^fact , doing an outstanding job i^ the progr^. 



Organizational Structurer 
)oses of this study, organizational structure included 
consideration of the following 

1. Teacher ; supervisor, and administrator role changes* 
ESY ' . 

2. Authority structure 
3^ Decisions-making processes 

' 4* Communication in the organization^ 

5. Technical and psychological support for professional staff 

6. Staff satisfaction 




'Organizatiorial Roles 



- Admiffi s t r a t o r ^ and supervisors who were involved in the -ESY program, - 



felt that they had a clear understanding of their role in the program. 



They perceived that > the^ were ^^mp^ ffnt fV^ \hr jnft, \\m \ jhry Im t I [ h r 



required authority. 



Results of .the first suryey indicated that adminisfer^tofs and. siifrervisors 
felt that participation in ESY had changed their Jobs in significant ways* > 
In Qoae cases^'^dministrative adaptations had been made that helped tKe 
situation. In other cases the difference had been mdde up'vlth extra work. 




But, many admlnistratojs and supervisors indicated that tTie"^Tt«tf~^8j)onsi- 
bilities were 'interfering with other responsibilities. Results^of the 
latest survey indicate that this changed during tK^^^o^^^ear^^ey began 
to fe^ that things they were doing were a critical parg^^xxf-^ttteir job and 
not something "added on." Thus they did not feel any conflict or role 
frustration about what thevjbauld'^S^^ not do. 




Stgff "Satisfaction 

The results of the first survey showed that administrators and super- 
visors felt a ^ense of satisfaction from their participation in EST. They 
still felt this way in_th,e--seeOTd"^ar, and indeed t^ level of satisfaction 
"grey slrbngei:. They ail so indicated that their fellow' administrators and* 
teachers recognized their contribution^ to ESY, 

Decision Making and Communication for ESY 

The results of the first sujrvey indicated that administrators felt that 
they had an opportunity for direct input In decisions-making and policy 
'formula*tf^^^»IES^r^^^_J^est ' surve results «ti*ll support this finding..-. 
However, it is interest ing^that as a result of a remark of the Superintendent * 
inTune^l^S many administrators and supervisors felt that the ESY program - • 
would be termina ted -at the end of the 1975-76 school year even though no 
official decision hae been^made at that point* A^feeling was exjpressed ^y 
many adininistrators that they had had no in^ut on the Superintendent's 
decision to maka..,this^ "comment . " But some administrators said that they" had - 
been involved In the process and. understood the basis for the statement. 

' ' * " . "'^ , . ' r ' . - • ' * ; i 

It is a matter of crucial import6nc<) th^t s^st of the administrators' 

- " ' ^ ~ . ' ' ^ - ^ . ■ '\ 

.and supervisors JLnterviewed expressed ^ positive feeling about. ESY. ^Theyf ' 

sai4^the program haxi iltproyed the schdol syste^ and^should be jCfintlxmed 
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possljjle. Concern was^ expressed about the lack of student participation in 
the Sxflnmer quinmester. Some of the reasons 6or tMs lack of participation 
were Shared as follows: r 

1. Ineffective communication with parents which resulted in parents natr" 
una^erstanding the benefits of the program. 

2. Failed to keep concept of ESY alive after the program got underway. 

3. Students did not lil^a being alone in their neighborhoods. 

4. Church activities an^ other camping activities occur in the Summer. " 

5. Parents did not want their children left at home alone. 

There was also concern expressed about theTcost Siff teaching staffs and 
transportation for the Summer quinmester. Attendance_during the Summer 
had not been large enough to reduce costsr during ^e otlier quinmesters. 
Many administrators did not see how the Summer quinmester could be held in 
the Farragut area during Suiftner 1976 since some of the schools would be 
moving to new quarters. 

It is most interesting that most administrators and supervisors, in 
spite of the problem^ and hard work, felt an effort should be made to 
continue the program if it coi>id be made economically feasible. 

Summary, Conclnsiphs, and Recommendations ^ 

1. The program of orientaAlon\and development from the cehtral office-^ 

for administratop and supervisors showed down during the second RSY^year. 

However, they were heavily involved in new program d^veloj)meny, implementation 

^^nd evaluation. They, were also heavily involved in planning/ a^d implementing 

in-service educatioft^ for teachers at the Ipcal school level* 

It is recommended that the program of ^cil(eS5ional development' for , 

administrators and^supervisors be continued and ^tended with more emphasis 

oiK^^the following: ' "^X^ 

A. Greater -interaction between ^^calVclioo Is anH^Central office pn - 
problems associated with ESY. Problems such poor attendance 
for the Summer quinmester^, and curriculum revision » sliould 
receive Intenslyct cpnslderatlon, 



, B. Greater Interaction among, schools so that ideas can be shared, s 
i\ There has beea^^^tffTlgffort to involve 'teachers in the develo]jment , 
implenfentation, and evaluation of curriculum materials. According to, admin- 
istrators and supervisors, teachers experienced heavy involvejaerft in ESY . 
and w^re heavily committed to the program. • . 

It is recommended that the program of profe^ional development for 
teachers, continue to emphasize problems as^ciated with ESY. Teachers need 
to* be involved not only in consideration of cuWiculiim development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation, but also in a rfonsideration of the low attendance 
at the Summer quinmester and what could be done about it, 



3* It is recommended that^^^rdministratorSi supervisors i^eachers, and 
parents should get involyed In the discussion on the future of ESY. 





\ 
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F. Cost Analysis" ' 
George W. Harris and O.K. -O^allott 



Introdiijetlonland Limitations ^ 

^ ^'^ \ 

This report is lic^ted to cost rnmparlgnrfett ^r^^nMf^A^ tj-fj-h^fao ^•^r«?t 
operationaP'T CUi J^r9T7 ' ^i* -Z5) of ^the^^n^T^ounty ^Leuded Se l ioo l-Year Program. 
It is further/limited by the fact that base data fpr Gomparison use was 
•Itinited toOiwo years: 1972^73 and 1923-^. Data for 19^l|72 was found to 
be contaminated, by partial allocation of exp^fise^s aiid resources to Farragut 
Prlaary School which opened at mid-year. The* -findings reported here s 
by implicati^Jn to all object ives^^^pf^^e total evaluation of the ESy program. 
However, discussion of the-^^tdlrigs^and the^ conclusions which are based on 
specific data relating to c6sts will relate ko the ^^orfglnal Knox Ca 
objective which is stated as follows: "To ^^e^^^ine relative cost^ of this 
prograk veo^sus a traditional prografe.** ^^^^ reasonable that the focii^ on 
cost analysis hasi^^t^tions for cost effectiveness and^ relatW to accounti 
and m^Mtenance as incj.uded in Objectives (see page 30). 

The ^analysis used th^ following dat|a: length i/f-^h6 school y^j^in da 
length of ; the school day by type^f schobl — primat^^. middle and htglf^ 





by budget category and cgpibined line Items 



nd combined 
budgets by school, Farfaguir Area ajxd-fhe 



number -6f ;8tudents, 
.aslitofrtTTied in school 

Knox County School Syste*. the&e dat^ ^^'^Y ^^^^^^^^ Kiiox County 

Schools Central Of f ice . on *form fi^ruroents ^supplied by" th^ evaluators . 

The t^omput^fp^bgram used to analyze the data/re quired^ that line items 
from budgets be combined intp two broad areas whifch w^e designated as 
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direct costs and indirect costs". Jlyf definitioik direct costs include those 
in)pnie%;^udge£ed- f or and^^^^^^^n^ a specific scnool^^apd^indirect costs 
Intlude expenditures budgeted for and spent. sybtem-wide. Indirect costs 



were l^dentified for 



niiinberr of contact hours 



Ic 'achoolJ>y pilSra 
year-fbr a given 

Schob 



ting according to the 



.nmnbef of contacjt hours- for the Knox Coun 
per^year are defined as follows: number of 

multiplied by Jfehe length^^^fJthe achooi' de^A^ houra i^tipllcd h 
>er ot^upris in average d^ly ineifibership. j 





Six c^ 





ons 




es of ^aic^t ^orts 



n categori^ of indirect cos^ts 



^ re, used to it^poxt the data^'.Mrect cost categories and^^e budget it^ms 
inciudjed^^imdHf each pn€^ are^s follows: 
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Other salaties for^insttuctloa 



\ 



,^javel, expe^ses^ for sjj^stem- 
iriie teachers.,, travel expenses for home -bound "teachers^ 
travel expanses for vocational teachers, tr'avel expenseSZfor 
other instructional personnel, consultant fees and in-service, 
other contracted services, teaching supplies , other supplies 
for instruction, textbooks purchased, binding and repair of. 
textbooks, school library books, periodicals and newspapers-, 
audio-visual laaterials, other school library expenses, other 
materials fo^^, instruction, mlscellanedfis" instipixrtional 
expenses, ^nat^rials^^lerk sal^ry^^and other'clerical assistants 
salaries. 



Capital Outlay an d Cdea rjji^^J^ecounts - remodeling df builja^lngs, 
renovation ot buildings, r^egular instructional ejiulpment, 
equipmLnt-^for attendance and health services, ^professional 
services'" for equipment, oj^her equipment* amoimts paid into 
sinking fund^ for bonds and interjest and toyal clearing 



accounts. 




Attendanc^^^d Health - total expenditures for attendance services 
aod'^^total expenditures for health services, / , 

Operation of Plant excluded - are cos^s^liiclilded^in jdirect costs . 
but Included are othei^^^alaries for'^plant operattoftr-^thef 
contracted services for plant operation-, supplies for oper- 
ation of vehicles and repair of equipment. 

Maintenance - costs laot considered a part of direct cosi^ar^axid. ^ 
Includfarg^^Wrials and repair parts for pl^f^-ilSaintenance^ ^ 
Lacement of Instructional eqijjlpment, replacement of non- 
^^-^^ Instructional equipment, other expenses for plant maintenance, 
> , sa^raries for upkeep of grounds, salaries for repair of * 

buildings and salaries for plant SHpervisor* «r*V 

7 Fixed Charges - total fixed charges including contributions to 

Social ^curity System, contributions to State letirement _ 
Fund, ij^^tfrance on buildings ,^jdflh J 1 \ ty^jjigitt^o^ vorkman * s 
nsation insurance, ^^ieji.^surancervp1remi]atn8 on 
t<Jelity^onds , etc. " • ^ 



5od Sjelvlces r total eaCpenditures for food services Includ^^^ 
sal^rl^s, trayeir; hauling, contracted services and pre- 
par^tloti-eqtiipment. ' ' 

Transportation - total expenditurefs for pupil ^ansportatlMr 
incl^idlne contracts and miscellaneous expmses. ^ 





incl^idlng contracts and miscellaneous expe: 
^ Buildings and Sites - included under <l5rect 
Two additlan^r^^cplanatiojis are impoi^tant to understand 
the school day u8e$] as part of unit cost varies 

chbol$^^^«e schleduled with six^-hour days, middle 




maintaine^wlth six and one-half hour days, while the high school operates 
on a sieven-hour day and (2) the inflation factor used to adjust^to cost 
due to program is a twe^ear average covering the months of July 1973 
through June 1^7^^nd is. 10.8 percW . It was calculated bjTand^provided 
through the Center, for Business send Economic Research, University of ' 
Tennessee » Knoxville, 



1 Cost Compar:^sons ^ ' . 

The analysis and discus3ion of the (iata displayed^^;tffFigures 11.14 

through 11.18 centers around average linit costs for the two-yekr period 

' 1972-73- and 1973-74 compared to the un±t costs for 1974-75, which is the 

^ first operational year for the Extended School Year Program in Knox 

County, Farragut area. The comparisons are expressed as percents and are 

corrected in the last column of each table for inflation.. The summary 

Figure 11.19 will be analyzed in terms of total charge by school as 

shown In the last column which has be^ adjusted for inflation and should 

give cost inference for the Farragut area. Emphasis in analysis will be- 

cost charges beyond those identified with inflation and whixh^qan^r^^ 

ably be attr4.buted to new program requirements., - — ' 

\ ' ' * ' ' ' / ' * 

\ Farragut High School 

. Farragut High School is the only se^ondary^-schodl in the area. It 
operates in an "old" building which had ts be air^conditidned to accon^i^d^t^^ 
. the summer portion of the quinmester schedule. Figure 11.14 gives a Jveakdown 
o|, costs into categories and suU-categQies identtlied with direct and 
Indi^ct costs. , ' " 

.Direct costs as shown in figure 11.14 are th^a^sts specif icallyV^ 
defined for Farragut Hi^Jr^^^ol. Unit costs for ihaintenance Increased 




from twomllls pey unit. to. 2. A c^nts which is 1189 percent of the two-year 

average # * Uwevep, th^iB increase should not be misinterpreted because it 

"1 ' . ' ■ ^ 

relates to a small part of total costs arid Identifies with air conditioning. 

«^ 

Important; cosf increases identify with salaries, heat,, light and power, and 
custodial supplies. It is interesting to note that costs for t'elephon6 and , 
telegraph and buildings and sites were held relatively constant ^hen' compared 
to the two-year average, and when corrected for inflation, appear in ,t he. table 

y 

as decreases. * The total direct costs, when adjusted, are only 120 percent of 
the two-year average. This increase reflects program costs .for five quiri-^ ^ 
mesters while the two-year average identifies with the standard school year 

( • 

plus limited summer school. ^ s 

. Indirect costs, which ^re prorated from school System costs show 

increases in indirect costs Jof instruction, indirect costa of maintena^nce, 

' . . ^ ^ i y'' 

fixed charges, food services, transportation and buildii^g^ and sites. There 

erd little ^f any cost inCrea&es related tp central administration, capital 

outlay and Clearing accounts*, attendance and health 8ervi<ies, and operation 

of plant. It i^-fair to assume that these wer6 cost areas* within which 

the limits were set through fche budget. * 

The increase in total costs wasiEound to be>19 percent when adjust^ - 

for -inflation. If Farragut. High School* servecf itfs.s^hare' of the 13 percen^ ^ 

of the students enrolled in the summer quinmes'ter tl^e^^i-co'st increase is^^ * 

tmderstandable,. ^ /" \^ . ^ 

^ . ^ ' \ ft . ' 

Farra^ut Middlfe School * . " \^ * ^ - / . 




_ . Farfagut MidfU'e School is represented in Figure lX,l5j*, ; This tabl^ ^ 
ifidicates both direct . ;?nd indirect c^ts during the tWouyear \av^rage ^school 
years 1972-73 and 1973-M) aii^d, the 1974-75 school,* year which wks the ii^t * 
year of operation of the fi.Mjpe quinmester p|kan. Areas \in^direct \co8ts which 



show a percentage 

Sal 
^2. Heat 
3. Cufet/od 
\ .4. Main 



in/cc^t beyojW^th^ll percent inflation rate arcj: 




In regard' to the 68^/(perce*nt increWise In the category of MainJ^jfiance 
of Buildings, it must, ye rioted that/this large figure rep^efenta the, 
\ additicmal costs of fclie instajl^ion of air cond>lfioni/ig unitd. The. costs of 
nstallation of tliose uM^s^ere combined with the ncj^al building maintenance 




costs • 



sJ 



The total^irect costs for Farragut Middl^^Sx^W^ol showed only a 6 per- 
cent increase/ (minus the inflation factop-6f^ 11 percent), / 

Indlre/t costs for Farragut Middle School which indicated a rise 

/ ' *^ , - 

beyond Im percent^hen Corrected for iti^flation were: 

1. Instruction / ^ 
'^2. Maintenance/ 
3. Fixed Gha^^ges 
k* Food s^vices ^ 
5- Tratiaportation 

^ Farragut/ Middle Schpols to^al indirect costs show a 17/p^rcent incr#a^e' 
i;aft^^^ini^'^he 11 percent inflation factor) during the ^iL-e^e-year period/ 
involved. Final total costs "(toth direct and indlrect/ce^t)^- indicate" an 
.increase of 11 percent from, the combined years ^f nm-ope^'ation of the 




Extended School Year and 'the first year of • opec^ibn. 



Farragut Pr^lmary School 

^ Farra'gut Primary School is.oife o£/two 1^3 schools in the ESY P^trragut 
aj?ea* The buildljSg i^* new aj^^air^ Figure H.16 showp the 

1>reakdown of costs Into c^^tegories and adb-categories embracing direct and 
, indirect costs/ 



126. 




<J)irect costs^ as shown fp. Figure 11.16 are those costs- specif ically 




add^d time of 

r . . ! ^ " . . 

and -aides' n^ ad gd ij$g^make^h>B^ s^j^rcr quinmrfster operate. 'The large, iRcrease 

J^ovcost tt^ of malnten^hce. could rel^ate" to t»he addfe^ use air • 
con3itioning,.and extra "TBaintenaWce needed. The otfier-^irect- cost .Sttb- 



^xtra 



i:ate;g©cies werxe seemingly maiutain^f at or below the 100 percent;.-, l^vel^ lyr 
'budget-allocatlcft. Totail direct .costs when adjusted for inflation^ were 
percent- of the^ two-year average. A reasonable con^^luslhn ^ bafiea on th\<i > 



, tart- cbiild ^be that the ESY program at Farragut Primai^ School was -&iplement< 

^.^-^ , ^ . . / 

withcwit extfa cost. ^ > ^ * ' ^ 

• Four sub-categories of indirect costs when tideiltif led with Farragut ' 
^ Primary School and adjusted for inflation exceeded the 100 percent Ifevel 
"of-t h^ Jiw o-year average. These were: indirect costs of instruetionV 
costs of maintenance, fix^d charges, food services and trfln?:^rf at-fon-, • tHp 
sub-categories identified with central administration, capital outlay, ^ 
attendance Mnd healtif and operation of plant showed unit, costs at- or below.^ 
100 percent of the two-year average when adjpsted for Inflation. Tqtal 
indirepX ^09 ts 'Showed an increase of 16 ^percent, which reflecjt systeffi-wide 



increases rather^jtbJMh 



total ^cpi^ts fox 




associated with- th^" specif ic school. ^ 7. 

dlftoi , ^wheo'^^^j us ted for In £la t ibn , ^ shoy a 
^^yftgTft-^ de^teaseVip uni,tj^cost when compared to-: the two^yfearjayerage; which 
' could /nd tea tB tikat 'the pperktibh of ESY jLn thlg -school di<J^ not x^e^ulre 
ijftpQrjpant -increases in school mooies. • .^^/^^ ■■^ ^^.Jl^'" v ' 



X 



Cedar Bluff Middle .School 



Figure 11.17 illustrates Ge^dar Bluff Middle School's direfet 
indirect cost during- tbe two year average (school years 197 2-7 X^aad JS1^'^&^' 

a of the qyinmester syst'em ('19/4475). Items 




• 3. 'Maintenance of Buildi 
The enormous 2689 percent increase shown in the area of 'Maintenance 
of Buildings- reflects the installation x>f an ai]: conditioning cooking 



system -for the scrhool^ This eaq>ense was combined with the xiormal jaain- 

t^n^nce expenses irtvolved at the 'building' level. ^ ' - _ 

^ It must be noted that the 'total direct cosffe for Cedar Bluff Middle^ did - 
"\ / ' 2 / ' • ^ ^ • • . 

not^ Eise, after deduction of the inf l^ion /aetor of 11 per^nt. • 

-.."-r/--, 7^^' , ^' / ■ ' >- ^. 

In 'the indirect costs, catT&gory, expen#e5 that ro.se "beyohd IQO percent ^7 

■ * ' . - . ' * ^\ ' ' • * 

^(^leB corrected f or-*inflatlqjf) Were-* • V ' ' ^ 

1. Instruction - ^ ;-\ ' 

ir-l>Iaint^natice • * * • ; 

3. Fixed Charges ' . ' . * ^ * . C 
4» Food ' Services ? " '* 

VansportktiQn® " 1^ *t V - * . • 





-^i^Ifetal indirect costrs^ for Cedar Bldff Middle School "Indicate en increase 
. of 16 percent: tf^^^r, total*, fin*! t:o5ts ^whlch^ represent both direct anS 
^^^^ndlrect ^wsts^ only. a 4 pe^ceht^^npxiea^ (^ter Correction for inflation) 



Cedar Blafj^ gsrimar 



^; Cedar MiTf f/^jimary ^^xihool/fu^ir indirect costs ^e represented 

' " - r ' • • \ """r ' *. , - ' ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ \- - 

. ' in^Figviff \JT.l^;, * 2))e8fi^ ^cna^s se^f^^^t- thi§.ti«>-ye4r^ Average ( school ypars 

^ 197J2T7jVd- 1974-75)^4^ flfiFye^F U97*-75) of the E«ended S^ool.Year ' - 

-^^tQ^gt^^ iteinCift^^ the ^ 



. 11 percent Inflation rate is In the TDalntenance of buildlngi area. The per- 
centage of Increase Is 989 percent • This large Increase was due to the 
Installatloti of air-conditioning imits along^w^ffrthe norttal maintenance 
of, building costs. ' ' * ' 

^JThe^trbtal direct costs decreased 9 percent after deduction of the 
inflation -factor. " ' ^ 

Indirect costs showing an increase (after deduction of the Inflation 
factor) are as follows: » 

. 1. Instruction ' ^ "*'. 

1. Mai|i.tenance ^ . ' . ' ^ 

/ . 3. Fixed Chatges * , ... . • - 

4^ Food Services " . 

•5. Transportation ■ 

Total indirecti-eolfts show an Increase of 16 percent while final total 

. - ^ V » r 

codts (direct and indirect costs combined) indicate a decuTease of 3 percent 
(after the deduction. of the 11 percent). 

' * ^ - " Summary 

The variable in determining cbpc changes between the two-year average 

'and the 1974-75 operational year identifies with the direct co^t Category. 
The high direct, cost unit, which was 120 percent > when adjuste^d for inflation, 

' of the two-y^ar average was at Parragut High Schools FarraguV Middle School 
was next high with 106 percent, adjusjied, of the tfwq-year averagie** «LoW 
"direct costs were**identified ylth the two primary schoo^Ls* . Both of these^ ^ ' 
sdhools showed decreases in costs, whjen adjusted for Inflat^On^ ai)d compared 

, to thfe two-year aver.age (aee Wgure- ll.isp . ; ^ ^ - , 

> Indirect costs whlfch are essentially proraClons to specific schools of 
district-wide co^ts were found to be essentially constant « as would be expected 
Theafe_ costs when compeared to the two-year average add adjusted for Inflation 




showed a 2 



ent Increase. The extent to which the* Extended School Year' 




Program Influenced district-wide costs is open to speculation. \^ 

Inptfrtant in this sunnnary is the credence pu^in the ji#e of the"' — « — 
inflation factor' of^ II percent. This ^nst^t was acc^ted from a computer 
calculation provided through the Ce^nt^ ^or Business and Economic Research, 
It was used in an effort to identify increases associated with the ESY 
program. ^ It is, however, recogaizefl that some of the increases 
come from sources not identified with ^SY and not included In 

Increases worthy^c notice in dub-categories of dir ect^ -cSs^ fl-"^ 
generally found in/^1 schools and wer« associated with salaries yli^iMf^ 
light ed pow^, custodial services and^ supplies and maintenm^e Of buildings. 
The infixed increases associated with maintenance of^Jhrtilldlngs have been 
Influenced by costs related to installation'^^^jii£int^«[ra of air-condition-, 
ing. -^Btiilding maintenance costs are, hovey^, relatively small Wheiicorisldered 
With total direct costs* ^ 

Indirect cost^ sub-categoried Which show sizeable increases are those 
associated with instruction, of^erat ion of plant, maintenance, fixed charges^ 
JEjspd servlces^^d transportation. It should be reco^^cff" that ^ these are 



prpf rated system-wide costs ^d are only, partially influenced, by costs'^ 
specifically associated with the 'Extended ^chool Year Program. 



J 
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G. ATTITUDE TOWARD YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 
Farragut Ar§a 



Iri, November 1974 the evaiuatoifs mailed^ 



/ 



lontialre conofeming ESt 



to a sanqjT^of registered y6ters Xn the Nort-K Cedar Bluff Precinct ,(the 

' ' / ' / ' ' ' ■ ^""1 ' ' 

only preclni;t in t"fie Farragut_§2rea^whic>r; at- that ' time , hail, j/^en l'l6)j^d to 

permit automat;ed retrieval of voters"' named) , 

At Chat ti^ne iaformation about ESY had been appearin-^ jai the local 
\ / % ■ ' • ' . '/^ ^ ' ^ 

newspapers for afejprroxiiudtely year , cur|:iculum revisi(»i^ efforts had been 

underway for t*n months, the^^&st Summj^r QUinmester bad been completed, ' 

and. prepAifatipns for. the; third ^uin of th6 iiew^rog^m were und'ej^^y 'in 





. th^ sthools, r \ 

Veref opinion/ about "ESY in Ncfvenibe* 1974* seejje'd , overwhelmingly positive. 
Eighty percent of the suisvey respondent* believ&d that ESY could "improve 
education I^.^ox County". arid that the program "should be offered to otK^er. 

; jtatts of the. county." Eighty-eight percent .'liked the idea of provldl|4 ' 

J''" ' - ' • ' ' ' ' •'' 

families with alternatives to tfee siamuer vacatl^on period for' their children. 

Itlnety-f ive perc«ttt of the vote^ -responding'^gr^ed that "While the Ektended ^ 

• School Yedr may not reduce ^ducation^ cos£s,*,it can provide for greater use 

of school buildings and relleye overcrowded schools . "' .<^oif further survey 

details, consult EvAuaeiogr of the- Knox County Extended Sbhool >Year Program . 

1974-7^ .- PP.- 136-153.) . y'""^^ ^ . 

The evaluation design wmnally called for a Similar survey ofAater 

apinlbn in Fall 1976, fo]flow^gW ;hird Summer Quinmester. NewJ^er 

.Stories ^ri the /ummfer.of 1975 forecasting the demise of yewr-rouiid school / 

In Kftox C<>unty(>pxerted such powerful, n<igativ6 influence, on puWic opinion 

about iSY that a Fall 1975. survey, eveh if" it had 4)een panned, would hav« 
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'Wnpeiflcfusl^^- biased^ - . /"^^a;^ 
» - * 




Students 



Student fraction to ESY was measured initially during tif^ 1974 Summer 
Quin, theifl again during the .iecondyor Fall Quin. Majority opinion Was 
positive; details were gxveti^^^ evaluation- report^ 

third me^^jtlfe^ Student opinion^ following Nearly four quins of 
^jpo^^atn operation, wag administered to third, sixth, and tMth gradies in 




The fprm "Studetit Reactlou Co^lig^f^^mafy Leveiywas g{ven to third 
graders at GBP and FP schools inl^rch 1975 , ApproxMoately :8^-iSiSSetlt 't^ 
'(205) of the third grade class at CBP and; 88 perce/t-^180 of tiitrA graders 
enrolled dtt FP^ completed questionnaires. 

Majorities of ESY third graders e^?:essed po&itive rea^i'on^ to eight 



o^ eleven qufeoLluiUiaiic iLcius, Approximately twopjiilirdd of .theai^ primary. 
level r^pondents said th^t they (iL^wIre more interested in school th3 



year than before ESY started^^ [2) were usinp, more library books,' U 




1ms, records, and other learning materials this year than ev^r before,; 
(3) liHed the new ESY lesson? and learning activities bet*er than the 



lesions teachers used before ESYJ^egani and (4) liked haJving the. cl)«nQB> ^o 
go to school in the summer if they wanted to dd so*.. .A^u^55 perqent of the 
third graders responding felt that -(1) theif^^j^^'achei^^ ^'d (2) 

they had been told enough abo^it ESY to underhand what it wj^S &id how ^t was 



•supposed to t9x)rk at their schoo3^. 



Third gx^ade students Indicated essentially negative perceptions, ih 
three of their "Student Reaction to ESY*' desfi^ons^s * . Oqly 21 petcent felt 



that Qlfi^s sixe liad tteeiv reduced since ESY began, ^ust 25 percent reacted 



positively to an item related to individualization of instruction,. i.e. , 

/ ^ ' . . . / • . . . . . » 

"Do you have the feeling :that your learning adslgnmertts ar^ ju«t for you 
/instead of being for everyone in^'the cl^k^?" ^ Forty-tTi/ee percent of thV 

' " ^ /■ ' / - : . 

third j^raders responding had the^ impressioti that stuj|fent condi^pt (behavior), 

^- ' - ' \ - / / 

had improved since. ESY began.- . ^ / ^ \ / 

Jfti4j)iily significant dif fereiicea S^^IO^'ta 7 

of 11 items provided strong indlcatibn that ^tliird grade^ students yWhb began 



^he 1974-75 school year. wit;h the/Summer-^^uinme«teT^4iad^_^ fevorable. 




SY than dl^' their Tpeiprs who attended only the "regular^* sch^l 



^acti ^ , , -^o 

^^enty-three pe'rc^t /ore sumi^r .sti^ents^iked "haying the cj/oxiz^ 

go to school in the "surairji^r, " * Twentyitwo percent ijiore like^ "the^ewVESY ' 

. ^ ■ ' - \ ' / ^ / • 

lesson^ and learning activities better th^n the lessons the teather^^jir^^ 

using before ESY began /V Nineteen percent more felt they understood the-^^^ 

operation of ESY at their sd^iool. 

Twextty-two "percent of ^the third grader^ who/ attended the 1^4^^,S(mmev 

Quin said that^ipfey had had "ptoblems with their classes during th^ jBe^ulax^ 

school year.". The^^format of the questionnaire for prinwiry ^kfudfent^ did not/, 

, • < ' ^ ^^ ' • . 

however, permit' identification of these problem^. >^ 




Middle ^ho ols 



V 



^ Sixth graders were selected to represent the attitu<|e0 a£ mlddJje £t\if»6X, 
students toward ESY in Jlarch *1^75.. The InQtrAimetit "S^tudent Reaict^pn to E^\ 
Intejrpediate^ Level" was administered' to the ^slxth^ graders .at- CBM and^PM n^ar 

^ . ■ : \ K ^- ^ : ' - ^ ' / :^ '% 

the end of the fourth ESY qulameste^:. This questionnaire was c.qnrjplet^d by ' 



91 percent (282) oftt^he CBM sixth grade and by 91 percent ' WSJ bf the fW^ • 
di;cth grade., o ; '^^^ • 



i 



More than-'70 percent of the ESY sixth graders said th^t . they/ liked 
"having the chance to go to school in the summer /\that they ui^erfftood 
6SY and how it wa^ supposed ,to work at their school, ^^nd that^ they were 
"using, mprc rapes, filnj?, records and other learning materials" than they • 
had tlie previous ;^ar. A slim majority (5^%) of the. e»ixth 'grade respon^dents 
Said thecy liked*' "the new ESY lessons ari^ learning activities better than 

^ • the lessons the- teachers were using befpre ESY begaifii" ' ^ 

','»♦' ' ' * 

' ' * Although 71 ^percent of the middle school sample* reported using mor^ * . 

• - ' ■ ' - - .■ ' . . •' 

' ;<*'tapes, films, and re^cords slnte ESY began, just 47 pei*cent pprceived that, 
tlhey were using more library books.. Pos^-tt^e fespgnSes were given, by. lesS ; 
'than a majority of siijth graders on four;,oth^ items, tpl^ted to ESX* 'Just'- 
39 percent were "mp^re •inH^rest'ed in, school 'this year"^ than befqre ESY; 2^' 
' -percent felt that student conduct (Behavior) 'tiad improved sinc^j^SY began;- 

22 perl&ent felt their learning ass igntnents wfere' being individualized; and 
, 'only 20 percent {jerceived that *their classes were smaller thm prior ta^'- 
ESY. ' ^ , ' ' . ' . • - / 

.-/^'^ ' • • ^''^ - \ ; V^' ^ ^ 

^ 'Sixth grade students wjtid attendee? the "197.4 Summe^/^inirester provided 

^ more positive responses to all qilrestionnaire item^ th'an their peers who*- 
. ^ * ' * ♦ < ' » f ' * * t* 

' / * i ' ' ' ' ^--^ / . . 

began the school year in Septembj^r. Eighty-seven percent- of the summer ' - 

stildents fa^^ote<^ "ESY l^sons apd Ip^rning' activiti'tes'* over tfie previous 

- curr^.pulum/;while 50,]!)erQent -Of their classmates responded similarlyt / 

;^ ' . \ \ - < V. : V*: ' ' . ' ^ /, ^ 

Twenty \percent more Surop^ *74 students ^(57%, va.^ 37^^ s^ld th§y were Ajpr^ 



I' 

/ 



^ 4nte4*e§tfed ;in school*' than pi:iQr td'^ESY, Eighteen percent more kilmrter • 
J studei^ts' (37%'vB. 1^%) believed thtelt leartilng assignments' wefe Jbeing 



/ inWvidualiz^a. 



* * ' ; ^ Seventeen*! percein£ pf* t^' Students who at^rf^d the |.974, Siijqmer ,$uin 

. said thafe^rhey had<*had "ptoM.ems^fl'tti^ ttie classes going on' during - 



,th6 regular school year/* When ^aAed to identify these problems, a majority 
' o£ the tospopses Indicated that^ summer students' were behind in their academic 
work w^en they returned from a vacation quin* Social problems were also 

■ ^ I • • 

t5ention^<i, e»g,; J"groups were already formed" when, they returned fx^ 
^Vajp^tion, and ^.t was harc^ to "re-establish friendships." • 

/■■'■■:■'■■.,'• ■ , • • ■ . *^ , ■■■ 

Farragut High ;/ ^ ^ ' *^ .> * ' • ^ ' \ J * 

OpinioA ot secondary student$* on^ a^jatimber of items related to EST ' 
objectives; was sampled in March 197^ usltig the .instr^ument "Reaction to* ESY 

^ ' ' ' > V . . ' ^ ' . . * * ' > ■ ^ ' /; • 

^at; Farragut. High ^jSc^ool." ' School of f'ici^ls agreed tp aclminister the'^>ques^ioyi- 
nalre to all sophomores, in their English classes i and to all sen/or&, in 
* their homerooms. Questionnaires were -actqally completed by 345 sophomores, 
- 01^ 78 peraerit of those enrolled tti fl^ircH ; "and by 174 ^enio^^", or about 60 

percent of the seniors^ enrolled in M[arch. ^ - ' ' * 

, Majorities ^o^# all sophomore and senior responidents expresised favotahle ^ 

/opinions on, 40 percent o^ the items on the "Reaction to ESY at ^armgut 

/ ^ ^ ' 

' riigh School."' Eighty-seven pJjrcent of the student's liTce^ having the 
, opportunity to attends school the svlini^ief if 'they chose to dp so^ -^ighty- 
two percent said they *^had beeji\told enough about 'the Extended School Yeaif 
to undftstand^'" thev fJrogram and 'i^s operatio;i ^t Vti. Seventj^-eight petcent . 
of thQ resppndents^'felt that "having the opp?brtubd^ to take off^a quin 

dth^er than summer qpin makes it eas<ie1: for a student .to find a Job if he/she^ 

^ « " " > * ' ' ' * - 

.wants one." Fifty-five -percent considered "the opportunity to seek -'etnplojrmerlt 

« at a, time other than summer to 1)e one'^ojF the biggest advantages. of ESY.^' '\ 

^if ty-f our perdent of 411*^ resj)ondepts s^id that they liked "the new ESY . * 

curfifcul^m (lesson plans -and .l^arnfhg ajctivities)^ better than the . cutriculuffl 

the teacher^ were ^lsing beft^ye "ESY jSegat^";^ * 




opho^o:e^iyind seniors were least positive apont %he Jtmgact of BSY on 
indivlduajXzation of instruction, (2) Lmprovep^t of student conduct, 



nd.(3) course" offerings at FH. Only l2 percent of**tke students fesppnding '] 

' °' / . / / ' ' ' 

perpeived/that their learning assignments were just for thfemj'^rather than 

for everj^ne In Vhe class* Jii^t 20 , percent thought that student coi/diict l^d 

improved at Fysince, ESY^gan* „ Only bnV^fourth ^of the r^spon/etits //elt 



that the school offer^ all the courses' they Wanted' take in niglj/school. - 

On four questionitalre items approxiinat^ly one-tihird of th^student 
respondents ex^essed ^ayoraljle attitudes* Thlt^ty percent/^elt that there 
werft fewer ^udentifi/.n thl^r classed since, ESY /l^egan. yfhirty-three percent 

, ■ •■//^ : • - •/ ■ ' ' 

aaid, they were "it^Jre inte'rested^in"^ school this ye>rf 'Vthan they were before 

J ■ /'V rx ' ' ■ ' 

ESY started. Oh^e-third als6 saidythey had AiS^d jmore library^ books thi? 



yearxfhan eWr before." /Th;trty/six pero^t ;said thS^^^i^d been usitite "morfe 



'^tapef , filjiiis, rj^ords^/^d o^er leaning katejials this jyear/* 




Several/bf the^^ems ^ %9S^ "Reaction tp ESY* at 



Farragut Hl^ 



Sc^ooll' dc^lt .wii^h studertt^^^^ Mor« than half (55%) of the FH ' 

studln^ cons^^red '^'t^ 0|>p^olrtunity to seek emjplo^ent, at a time ^^^o^erVhan 
stiramer to tj^^ne of rt lie -biggest >^v^ntag^^pf BS^." Almost AP^ercer^t; oA 
sti/d?nt respondeilts planned to^take, W h«d* *taken,, a job /during the quin thej 
pd scheduled for vacation./ Abo)^t- tl>lrd of, th^se ^Job^s were full-time, 



Fina^y, 41 jierpent of th^ r^erspond^ts felt thaE/theyjc^uld have had tneJLr 
jobs (ot promise of a ii>b') even if they had been* avail^le Tor worlc/only 
dyrlijg the summer, ^llj^oubtedly responses' to all these^^^dflmSvwery heavily 



Influenced by the tlghP^ab»r--ijark^,-. Vfth reeulta^l of^^obis f<)T teen-- 

agers, which e^cisjted d^rii^g 1974-75. 

Sophomore^ and seniors^ differed significantly in, tliejhr opinlbns a^out 
half 'of the. questions ^k^if In the form ^att ion to ESY^ at Farragut Hi^ii ' 




Sqhopi 



/ 



;i.** ^. The feiggc^ dilJI^eren'^s w^re related to us^ oJF ^i^brary booVsi, and 




. - /.ISO;;/ ."• . 



A 



other learning aate^alsi 16k percent>ore sopho«vores than ^eiiiors said- 
they had ^'uaed more ll^rary books Jthis ye^r than ever bef ore"s 21'pprcent" 
^ iwire^aopljomores reported ]'-using ruir^y^s C Hlms-^ 'x^oTds,,- and. other ' . ' 

• lei.tning' materials this .year. - 

' - . ' , - _ . , ."1^. /,-.•- ■ • , . , ■ ^ . - 

Sopho«ores were mor^' satjisf i^d vith course Jbfferings and ' schfedulirig - 

at FH than we/e -seniors. Twenty-eight percent^NCf th^ sophdlogtes but oiily 

18 percent rfjf the seniors, felt that, 'Hi of'f^ned all thi coursW t'iiey wailf^ 

to take, in high school. Itore than half (53- percent) of the aophomor^^" ' 

but just 37 percent of the seizors reported . that they had "ijeen able- td ■ 

,work out a schedule for 1974-75- that allowed (them) to take ^very course ' 

<they);'really|«J^pd to take" from- the courses actually, of fered at FH. 

Ifine- percent more seni(fts than sophomores * said ±hey liked the ESY 

'cur^<ju^um better' than the curriculum or^^^ years. • Eight percent, more 
- -■- . < / - . ' - - ^ • • 

seniors .felr .that learning assigjunents were being individualized, and' that 

their classes were smaller since EST began. ^ ^Eleven percent more seniors 

-reported liavihg jobs dur*ig'tbeir vacation quin;-. and 15 per(jent .more ' 

s^or^'had full-time: jobs than did sophoniores." ' , < ' -i 

* ' -# , ^ - . ^ 

Students who* began the 1974-75 school year .with the Slimmer Quinmester ' 

* ■ * ! V* ' • ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' . 

had more positive oplji*ions about; 'almost every, aapect of the gSY program 

than did their classmates who ktentlQl- during the "regula|^'^,.8clwol 'year >\ 

Sumner students exceeded regular st^<^nts'b^ Zf^ercenTih th^ir positive 

responses fee tha question "Are y«u more interested in school this ^year than 
» ' ■■■■ ' ' - . ■ ' ' 

yqu were before^.SSY started?" Jwenty-^two percent 'more suner students 

• . -■ ■ ■ r - - ■ ' . ' y ' «r / 

said they like'd "the mew ESY curriculiim better than that 'used -In-the .peat. 
Probably reacting to their summer experience, 27 percent more smanelf stSent 
sal-d tliefr classes were smaller sinqe ESY began. V - ',. 



• In contra^^a these* po»itiye responses, It^iJf .yi#>49^4^^Biu^ ^i"i.Q. ^ 

^. _ • ^ , - - ' ' " , ^-1:4 f - V >r A . - 

students said- the^ had hn<}' •'special pro()1o*e*i*ii:heduniivj tJte clajjt«es^.Thev i*. • 

* n^d€tLjdurl»ng the other qulnmesters,-^ fSt'o' prrvftnis. cVlsi ussTtrm under '.v '^^e 
• ' • ■ ■ ' ' - ' * ' • - * . \ « • ' ^ * • ^ c \-? 

''Student. Scheduling*'.) • . - - 

Coafeined Responses ^ ' • ' - ' j • ^ . "t, ' } 

The Student Tleactiari to ESJ^' instruments administered in March 19o, 

' J ' , ' - . ■ ' . ^ ' ^^^-.V 

* c<5jptained eleven it^to5f«w^ch v^re the same on primary, intermediate, and • , 

secondary forms. .l!?fmistakable trends from primar]^ througfi -middle to. • ' 

5ec6ndary could discerned on eight Qf; th^ eleven items. Tn only two* 

cases was the Cren^^pw^^ (positive) /rom primary , to secondary . Secojvdafy 

studefnts felt^jjofe certain than iikiddio school students (byTl! percent) and 

pnichr jnore certain Xhau pTima'ry students (by. 27 percent) qi their understanding 

pf E^V and how it should worfc. at school » Spphomores ^md^^epiors-vat ^ / 

JH also liked "having ''the chapce to go^^'to school iu th^ summer^* *more than 

^ did sixth graders (by 13 pet'Q^tnt) Or third gracler's '(^y. 27 percent). 

For six questionnaire e itews ^responses exhibited ^ downward (negative) ' 

■ ■ /: • -'T. • 

itrend-from primary — most positive * — to secondary psost 'negative . 

, ^ ^' . . ^ . . , , • 

Middle school and FH students , in that, o^der,. were les3 iifterested in 

- ' " ~ . • ■ - ' ^ 

**'schooi iAr g^eral and in the ESY curriculum than were primary students. 

. ■ X • "^^ , ' • . ■ _ ^ 

Thfe^^def .the^.students the less th^ beli^v^d that indiyiduaijl^etion of / - 

^ instruction or iaprovements in ^^.udent conduct ^d accDmp^ied fhe.intro-.^ 

ductidn of ESY> The percent^g^ of stiJdents who. ^id^ they were using ;rfo re 

library books than ever before fell frbm 62 in third, grade, to 47^in Sixth 

grade/ to ^33 at FH. . ^ j , , ^ 

* Middle school reapondents exhibited .the m&^t favofable attitudi^s' on 

. ' aBi3^twd<^,e^tionnalre Items {in every other case^-niddJe ^<rhool>-§^tudents 



occupied a middle position bje^tweenr primary aiid secoiidary 'students)* Seventy^ 
- :<^e . percent^ of the sixth ^graders percalVe* t^wt^they Werfr using ***mo.re'^ ta^es i] 
filmsv records, and otlier Jleamlng materials" in conjuactlon with 'the ESY 

currlctrlum; 68 percent of the flhird graders and 36~ perc«at of the Ffl atudei^ts 

' ' • . ^ : . > . ' • " ' ^ ' 

' responded similarly* Seventeen percent of the 9ixth_graders ,whO atten^e'dV , 

thg 1974 Suamei: Quin reported having problems 'fitting into classes during 

the other four qtiins; these problems wer^ experienced by 22 percept of the 

primary /Students and- ha;i| of the FH students. ' ' . ^ 



1975 'Summer , Quin ' ^ • ' * \"\ 

' ^. _^ • . 

'■During the wefek of August 18-22, just prior 6*0 the last weeW-o^ the' 

■ ' ' - " •* * - * , - 

1975 Summer- Quinmester, all students, enrolled in pr^rdes 'Vr2 of;^he flve^ 
^. ESY^ schools dere. asked to complete an.evaluation instrument designed to' 

•assess their attitudes toward tjie ?SY project in general, and;thelr summer 
- experiences, in jferticuiar. Nlnetj^one percent3 or 430, , of the 473 stutf^its 
attending^ gra^d^s' 3-12^ ffubsiltted ,^c5om(>leted eValuatioj^ forms ^ -/ • J; 

Jhree. vfersiqins pf the^studjent valuation 'form were 'prepai;;ed : one * 
approprl^e for the primary ieVel , one to be us^ed ±i the middle schools, 
\ and. one for. EH ^ *jrh e, l^irst tfiree pu^stions, however;^ wefe the same on all ' 
three form&> ' iliese items , along with the percentage of positlvte*^ Responses 



'at each l^el, were : .* 



Percen.tage of ^tjurfent^ Responding *Yes'" 



\ 



1'* Do you like the idea of having^ 
• schools in operation 'y^ar-round 
(^he ESY Program)? \ X ' \ ' 

2^ Are^^OtK^lad you decided, to> come 
\ ^to schoolNhirl^g the 1975* Summer* 
, Quinmestjer? 

3, » Would you liket^ee ESY 
coat Imie d^-ncigtsummer 1 



^Primary 
81 



Middle 



89 



FH 

-is 



«8? 



1 



>2 



\ 




6n 'x\j^ \fh^te\ fmi641e^' school students V^ovi4ed^slii;htly mote positive 

raS22Qses /to' thesey three items'.^ But approximately fout-fifths of Smnmer' 

(J^75 participAts at all leyels eajoyed the Sutmner* Quin^"'jJ^keti ESY,. and 

hoped the year-round pragraro woulS be continued for ^T6£her ye^x. 

At tS\e same point in the 1974 Sumraer Quinmester students were asked 

questions almost identical to Items #1 and #2 abovfe'. At that' time\^4 

' / ' • . , ' « * * 

percent of Students in gradee 3-12 reported that t^iey liked ESY, and 93 
^' ' • ^ » • ' 

percent safd they were ^^lad they had attended the Summer Quin. ^ - 

Harlf of the ^ddle and secondary school students felt that the new • 

ESY curficuium was really different frow that utilized before ESY begs 

^M>out 85*pertent of the primary level students said* they * liked the 

' . ' ' • ' * ■ » . ' 

curriculum;, half of the middle ;«chooi ^nd FH^students said the tj|w curricTilum, 

was 'beifter th^' the currlculiim used prior to ESY. \/ 

In^;^:6sponse to thevquestion 'VhySd^d you de'clde ^ comd to school 

fe- summer?" primary and middle school studeti^s most frequently gave as 




their reason the opportunity to "take a vacation at "a tlmej^ther than, summer. 




FR^rud^?rt3 w^re attracted by the ^ "improved learning opportunities irT 
(smaller class.es, individual attention, etc.)." 

Appro;cimatQly 60 percent of th^ students at'CBf and CBM^.^nd less than 
ia qtiarter^^^o^f^^e students in the Farragut schools, utilized an oppottuuity ; 
to inform tht^ ev^lu^to^^f^ perso^ia^^ obseryati^s regarding ESV, Reraarl^. . I 
at the middl^'-schbor &vel were^ii^te positive; at ptinary and 'a^coTidary * 
'levils\t^omments^^were ^at'^ evenly divided bet^een^favor'abie an^ xinfavotabXe. 
^ludejit^AAo r^^all^ lik^^ ESY expressed the^ hopeJ^>art the pr^gtam-*«5uld be ^ ' 
cOTtiriued. S^bme primary students cited co^hf'^tie^to the low setting for 
the air ci^vditioning system (at' CBM) , and absencb of llbra^ry facilitlcB, 
as ite|gti^e\features ttf thexpummer program, a ^Schedultng prob Terns and ^poor 



<>rf?ah^2at|Lon* headed the t'ljiikt of nega'Kive remajks .m^de by FH summer student 



^ 5 



Parerits • ' ^ -f. , 



1 



In March iSfs a q^estiorihaire for ffir^nts was sent home with all third 
sixth, and tehth , grade, students in ^th(^ EST^hools, Approximately one-r // 
third of th^ "Patent" React ioji 1:o ESY" forms were returned. These were 

augmented with fctms adraini^tered at; PTA meetings, , so, 505* parent question- 

• ' * *. ^ ' * I 

'na"^r^&•were^ eventjially processed For further slampJLing detaili^.see the, 

earlier s^at^on of thi^- report **Parentalr Approval of Currlc\fl.um Effe'cts," 

Ouestipnnai re .litems related td' the EST curriculum were discussed, in thift 

•section; responses to questions .con^:entin^ geperal attiti/des toward ESY 

are presented in the follcrwing paragraphs. ^ ^ ^ ^; ^ • 

V ' A^out 8<3 percent of all pareiits'Who ci5n5)leted the '^Parent Reaction to 

ESY"- form exp^res^ed^the oplniort *tKat they had '"reteived' enough infbrmation 

fo know how 'the Extended SchooX Year Progreim"^ was operating in their chil^^ 

•rpn's* schools/ . ASfmight be expefcted, parents ciif students who attended""^ 

the 1974' Summer Quinmester at tTife jptimAry.and iniddl^ school, levels Jelt 

more comfi^rtaWe XT>ositive' resp^^se jates of 92 and 93^ percent) with , 

their degree of understanding :af th^e program/^ ; . - " ^ • 

' • More than three-f our^S' of t"he parent^ Responding favored *^t,he ESX 

* , ' • . ' ' * ' . * ' - ; 

plan fpr.j^gia^ Knox County Sdjoola on a 12 -month basii (yepr-round);''*- iW-l^* 

p'arepts of liiiddle a^ li^gh school s^tuddnts who « attended the 1974 Suiomei: v* ' 

■ ■ ^• ^' \ . ■ ^ ^ 1'' ' - 

Q'uin> favoreS; th^^ESY p^lafi,- and^ 92 |)r*ercGnt of the 'parents^ of jrrimary Summer 

^ " • ^ j ' v\ • "f ^ 

Quin students. expressed *the same-ijpinion. - " J '\ ' ' 

• Less than 1^5 percent, ail parents fflt"^ that ESY had" "slgnif ieantly. 
reduced the humber of students" in their children classes , 

— ■ ^ • * ^ * 

Hie idea of a mandatory attendance nl^n Cl-e*. assigning, students to 
quinmeSters father than allowinfl. th$m to choose) to relieve over-rtowc^ing > 
appealed to aSoxrt ^iie-f.ourti\, of the* parents^ V, Parents of primary^an^ middle 



gchoo l^s tud en t s Who attended the Suraroer Quin were.mo^t in favor •or the non- * 

voluntary plan (favorable, response lev^els 51. and 46 percent, respectively).- 

» In response tk)* an open-ended Item 57 percent of the respondeffts identlfioji 

• ' » '* *- ^ 

" .what' they liked BESt. about ES¥, Thje' most popular response (37% of those 
who wrote*^an answer) was tha opportunity to choose the time of year when 
^ one could be out of school Xchoice of Vacatio'n). Smaller classes during 

the Sumijier Quinmester, and at least the; promise of smaller t:las*es during ' 

' ' ^ . , • ' r • - 

, the regular school year, were named as positive features of ^ ESY by'28 per- 
• '*^» * 

- • , * . ' • • ' - v . * * 

cent ofvthe parents who wrote an -artswer^ , Year-round us6 of school facilities 

* - ' *^ - ' ~ 

* arvd personiiel v^s considered an^iapcrrtant justifying- feature of the program 
by 16 jjerceht of the parents providing a response in this catregofy. S^ven 
percent'. 6f ^ the respondents \favored the .oppart^mity studeYits had in«^he ' ^ 
progranj to set their ovrn^ goals, and progress throi^gh ^School af th^ir "own ° 
rates. Othe^ positive featurlBS mentioned by several parent^ included (1) 
the possibility of paying tax dollars with -such ^ programj ,(2) the ^^elaxed' . - 
atmosphere in the suramer, with the opportunity for teachers XX> get to .kaow . 

^.udents better; (3) the chance to make up 9-week failures without having 

t » 

« to rep^t a whole year's course work; (4) wider yaViety of subjept ^choit:es; ' • 

X5) planned sequencij^g of skil]J , *K,-12 ; .^and (6) fhej opportuni^ty for students 

. to s%ek employinent at^ a ti(ne ©ther than summer * „ 

_In summary , a, Substantial majority of -ESY' parents appeared to favor 

the E5Y, plan\ for, using ^schoo'ls year-round, .They ihost ^appreciatedf'the' 

'^v » opportunity to choi)se a tiine other than summer , for children's vacations,* v 

- ^ . : . 

They al^ Tlked th^ idea of using facilities and personnel year-rouifS, and 

* * > - " * * .> • 

, / * 

looked foirward to the 'time *when the program might redut:e class size and* 

* . ^. ♦ , *■ • 

pelrwit 3noref individualization of instruc'tioa. ^ . * . 

• ^ ' , ^. ^ ^' ^ 
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Proffes'si-onal Staff 

• • . t 

• " «i * 

In October 1974 several questionnaires were submitted 'by the evaluations^ 
team to the tellchers and principals at the ESY, schools. At that time ♦ 
responses* were, reteived' from 92 p]?rcent- of the ESY professional staff; and 

■ . ^ . . . ' • : ' ' ^ - 

4 

substantial majorities of the staff expressed positive attitudes toward 
most of the ^spectft of ESY which werfe- presented. (For more^etails see the 
1974-^^5 "evaluation report pp. 24-31.)*, ' * • 

Interview^ with principals and a few teachers dui;ing visit's to the 

• -• - • . * 

E§Y*sc+iOols in April 1975, and interviews with 20 percent samples of 

teachers at each>school in Deceniber 1975, confirmed the impression that 

all building level administrators and most teachers approved of thp "^SY 

scheduling and curriculum, and hoped the 'program would be continued.^ 
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H. FEASIBILITY OF QUINMESTER' ESY PLAN WITH' ATTENDANCE 'OPTIONAL 

Only one-fourth of the parerrts of ESY students who responded to a 

questionnaire in Hareh 1975. said that they would favor "assigning students 

to' the various quinraesters (a mandatory attendance plan) if this plan would 

relieve overcrowding in the' schools," Because af the anticipated adverse 

reaction of parents and the community to a mandatory attendance plan, 
♦ 

* ESY administrators committed their system to an optional or voluntary 
attendance plan at the outset. ^ 

Summer Enrollment 

' J) 

One of the ESY objectives was to- provide a good summer pVogram and to 

publicize it within the community so that at least 25 percent af the student 

at ESY schools would attend the Sunaner Quin voluntarily. Thirteen percent 

attended the 1974 Summer/^in, and^this was considered a good start • But 

some of the students ^\mo attended the first summelr experienced problems 

during subsSquent quinmesters which were related to summer attendance. An 

intensive'!" public relations effort was needed to (1) offset adverse* react ions 

expressed by disg/untled Summer '74 students and (2) convince other students 

and their p'Srents of^^he -potential benefits. of summer attendance, 

* At one;>s^chooJ. the principal mounted his own small publicity program 

Just pifior to the date for students to pre-enroH^for the 1975 Summer Quin. 

s 

i 

A higher , percentage of the student body at that school elected to attend 

■ • \ 

the 1975 Summer Quin than was expected, based on "Summer enrollment percent- 
ages at the other schools. And half the students who attended the 1974 
Summer Quin at that school chose to return for Summer '75; at the ather 

schools approximately one-;third, of the 1974 Summer Quin students returnisd^ 
•^'^ ' ♦ • 

15,3 



,\ for Sunriher V5. ^These statistics provliae evidence of the effect a i/el>*-' 
organised public relatibn^ cafiipaign might haye had on the 1^75 Suflmier Quin 



enrollment. ' ^ ' • 

\ - * . . « * 

V/hile the importance of communicating with students and parents regarding* 
. ESY cannot be overf-emphasized, this Is but the first step-in a community- , 
wide public relations effort that must be mounted if year-round s^hopl/ 
programs, especially those dependent on voluntary summer' attendance , are to 
succeed. The February 9, 1976 issue of Education V.S^A^ quoted Carl Meaeck,. 
a Olendale, California city cotmcilman and YMCA director: '^Year-round, 
education does not h^ve a ghost of a chance of success if educatwrs contJ.nue 

' . ' ' . ' ■ \ ' ' ' ^ . ^ ■ 

to ignore the local coimnunlty and the private agencies.* 1 could go into any 
' copraiunity and quickly organize enough opposition* to defeat year-roond e^ducat^^n 
if , educators- continue to destroy . things like Boy Scout camps/ YMCA prdgrams 
and Camp Fire Girls by competing with them during intersessions. These 
agencies , have a legitimate place in the broad education ptocess. 'and. they 

• will fight back" (p. 137). ' ■ 

Promotion- of the-^975 Summer Quin turned out to bie minimal at most fiSY ' 

schools^7 primarily because the central office $taff dlB^not provide strong> » ' 

' ' ^ ] ^ . ^ 
"^leadership in this area. As a "consequence, the Summer '75 enrollment was 

eleven 'petceni , two percent lower than that of the previous summer* The ^ , 

.lack of an increase in_enrollment for the second summer sessioj? convinced 

Knox County administrators, principally the .9up ic iri.ntef fden}t"of #t^e system, ' 

that the year*=rouna plan was not popular enough to warrant the e^tra expendi- 

'tu^es necessary to keep the schools op^ during the summer.* 

The Sunnner V4 stud^dts who did not attend the 1975 Summer Quin 5 'tut 

' ' ' ' . >' 

had returned to ESY schools 'in September 1975 (18% had not) were quizzed *in . 

• October about their xfiasons for not coming .back for tKe second summer. Their 



' . ^-.reiaponses indiQatea^^ta^-£a^alie.s_a^'§pciated ESY»sctitrols sxmply found 

; > it iiKibnvenient^ for on<§"reason or ^rvbtrher, tb* have a family .meinber ;Ln school' 

dtiring'the Summer, The traSi^idn o*f* summer as the "^t line -fot vacation from 

sohaol w^s just" too strong .to penfiit the.ESY fanp.lifcs to break it two yeai^^s 
in a row, 

Tw^ntjf. percent of^ the parent's (who we^re asked ^x>: i^spond fo^ their 
children in gtades l-*3j of priraary'students aai^ their children had nc?t ' 
'attended tH^ 3iflraner.'Quin b'ecause of academic lirpblems enbounterad in kub- 
sequent quins whic]^ could be a4:tri^uted to Summer '74 attendance. Onty 
eight percent, of middle and high school students- gave academic 'problems as 
their reason for not coming back the Second sun&uer,, • . ^ * 

At the primary -level th.e thi^\ Chief reasons /given ^f or not repeating 
the summer experience were {1) inconvenience to other^ family membeiis if one ^ 

S • * / . ' ■ - - ' - V* . ' " 

^ . • ^ . : %\ 

, w^re in scliool during , the summer^ ^2) -academ-ic probleii\s^due. tc^ Summer '74\ 

attendance, and (3) missing suramet activities such as, swl^nming,, camp, and^ ' 

- 

family" tripSrf ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ v, ^ 

Respon-Ses from ^students in both mid'dle schools - produced thi^ hierarchy \ 
,of reasons for not * returning: (1) missed having other children to play . 
with* during vacant ion 'quin, (i) missed summeV activities/ and (3) ihconvcThient. 
for other family members to have one iil school during the .summer. 

FH students -who failed to»return for the secona summer apparently we rd 

^ ' '"^ • ■ ' 

djlsturbed by a feeling of beitlj^ out* 5f phase with the traditional cajLendar . 
-of activities for their age groups and they dij^ n^t want to, repeat that 
experience in 197^5-76. Ojie-^quarter said the_y n^sSec^ sunmifer activities in / 
197V 16 pexqent.were concen\ed because age-mates werfe in school whilQ they 
were on vacation, 15 percent said they had had oppoirtunities tqvfeak^ a trip * 
or joJ) during Summer ^}^. " ■ • ' i 
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Oornjnunl'ty Willlnkii^s? tp finance ^Sy'.» 

the Knox' Coruhty systjem approached ^its yefir-rbiih* experiment frqin a sdnind ^ 

educatidnal base. Curriculuin ^revi^ion,« Ky"12 'tpi be an esi^entiab. Itr^^ 

requisite for the, conversion to a twelve-riionth calendar , ^ The "f frst w 'or ' ' 

Summer, quinmester was to-be aft integral part of the curricular structure, 
' " ' ^ ■ ' ' • 

not >u6t^an add-on for recreation or possible enrichment, Ea<:h ^sjaWetl;^was- 

divided into 'five discre tie unitd, c^lle^f '}ibdule6, "which pepxkt€t^d a (jitarting 

point for s^fudents retumlng-^fromv vacation, an ending ppint fbr 6tudentg 

leaving fqr a quin^ and continuity for ail coneet^ned • v The modyrar structure* 

allowed. student^ with problems to repeat a 9^week segment 9 f a cdurse * v 

• -v' • \ ' ' ' ' 

immediately^, rather tlian a year later when a whole fcQurs'6 had'been failed. 

The Supner Quill could be used for remedration, enrichmew,\ACcel'eratloi;i,^bY' 



as a titne for students with specialTteedis- to beiifefit from sniall class size 
qtnd ljicreased^ttentit)n from tcaoher^s, . . / . ^* -^'^^"^ * » ^ * 
Doi> Glines, t:ali£»mia*s yeaY-round education coordinator, told a ' ' 



na^tional year-rje^pd edueal'ioii seminar in January 1976 that "A/4iove is beginning 
tc^ refcognize' year-rousri^ education, as a philosophy of Jlearrtin^ . " * V^(«e 
buil,ding-»orienfed people trying to save a dollar ha'ye*beeT^|i^>^cI^arge of- ye^^r 
round programs, the teachers tend to teech traditionial edu^eidtion In a year- 
round calendar, ^ut where curr:tci/lun[ people are involved, ,and curriculum 
qhanges ^re made, year-round, pragramming 'is golng^afi^ad ("As Cilifornia Goes.." 
1976, p. 139)^. . , ' -^-^^^ 

,1.' ' ' ^ ' ^ ' \ ' 

Majorities of freshers, administrators, attd students at the ESY fechoold 

t^iose iSiost vitally affectgd by*^lt — beiieve they hive ^ new GurrlculijHV 'that ' 

' \ ^ ' ' 

is better thap >hat being used in previous years* Undoubtedly the curricuij.um \i 
will be adopted on a permatient *basls approved by the school^ boatd and *" 1 
financed by the cpmip^lty^-7 regardleiss of the fate< of year-^rouhd programming./ 



^th±^ Is iropi^c since the coripept^ of ^yfear^round sch'ejluling of .'p;ersonhel4aRd ' 

* _ . • ' • < • , - w . • ^ ' ^ ' . . . 

'facilities was' Q,rigipaJ,ly used as the vetftfcle^for^obtafinlilg toTVc^ptu^l *tnd 
fineancial support, for revamping the curriculum, * * * * i ' f » 

! This irony is compounded by the knowledge tl\at,^ unfortunately ^ it is 

' not possible to- "tell how Wch eomffiQitity sdppisrV might have been obtainec^ 
for year-round '6icheduling, pr how m^ny^^fitUdenl^s might fiave* been 'encouraged 
to 'attend the^Suirmier Quinmester~ IF school a^jiministrators had effectively 
publicized the program araotig students an'd parents, and within ,the community, 
an-d (2) 'fully supported the program throughout its^^r^e*-year tr^L* 

As It happened, administrative support was withdrawn b^^ore the Second 
yeHr of ESY operation even begati* ^ Thus, ^pOblicity priot*to the second' 
Summer* Quin yas minimal; and just befb-Eie that Quin beg^n'the Golinty Super- 
intendent stated publicly that the ppograip should ndt be continued'because * 

em /I it f ^ 

the Suifljper 0\iin was ((1) %oo expensive, and (2) not papular enough with ^ . 

I * ^ ' * Q 

Students and th^ir. families. jGlveri these Jjackgrourid factors, th^ slim 

" ' I " ' ^ • ^ \ ^ * " ' ' ' ; ' . . . 

\summef enrollment in 1975 was a self-fulfilling prophecy^ and eventual, 
curtailment or the ESY^ project ^ foregone conclusion. Iifdeed, Tdtle III 
finding for the full third-year plan of operation was withdrawn during Fall 

^ l§75,,|pi^ on >larch 3, 197& the Knox Couaty*^ Board of Education voted to. cut 
out' the^*1976 Summer Quin and discontinue the ESY exp(4riment, w'ith the fifth' 

• ; * 

quin q€ fehfe 1975-76 schoo]? yeaf." . , • . ^ * ^ 

; ' E^Y At Primary, intermediate ,^ and Secondary *Levelj^ ^-'^ 
, ^ Wljen^E^Y principals were interviewed ^during Apri,l 1975 visits^ thepe wai 
*lio cbils.en3us.»among principals fhat^the program worked better at one organ-i ' 
jlzatipnal^ level tnan at the others. The high school ^prin'cdpal felt that, 

,^ V ' * . . ^ * 4 , V ^ • < 

' • ! . i ^ " * o ' « - ' ^ ' ' 

the Idia of ajtgending SGhool? during the slimiper mrght be mpre accept&ble- tp 




\ ^ ^'tuderfts- at 'the hecotidary level. -4ci^ middle school principal $aid that ESY 
i might be easier to manage 4ri thci^. i^iddle school, citing schedulirig illf f iculties 

* ^ ^' as^a drawtrack at the high school level. . tte othep middle scljoor principal 
^ "^afd he felt there ^mlght lje more willingness "to try new *program8 , such as 
, EST,, at the priiiiary lev^l. Both priWty' principals felt ESY was woifking - 
yell at theit \z\iOo\^/, butf both f e^lt that f irst'^radera who attended thfe 
. Summer .Quinmester should be enc<^tjraged not to take their vacation during 
^ ^he second or F'allf Quinmesp^.. During Fall 19^4 much prientatioq |ind read- 
, * dness^assessnfent took place In the first grade, and thi»s was n^ dup^icai:ed 
in toto during the il^vimmer Qui^ While this situation, could tfe^^clX^rectQd , 
the primary priiycipals nevertheless felt that fir^t graders/needed to 
• experience the/ continuity of two or more Successive quinm^sjters of school 
work. 

In'^nort, the ESY j^rincipals as -a group saw advantages and disadvantages 
for tKe program at eaqh of the three organizational levelsr'. ^ 




\ • 

\ 
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k. INTRPDUCTION • < i:. ^ 

^ In June 1974 students in five Knox. County ^Tennessee) schools (two^ * 
primary, two aiddle, and one high ichool) becaine involved Iti'a three-year 
tri^l of a' voluntary ^quinmester plan for ^tending' the cchool yeajr. ^ ' . 
Curriculum revision, OC-U, was the principal thrust of ^ the ESY project, but 
administrators also^hoped to reli^^ve overcrowding in the schools and^to • 
effect more* efficientluse of pifofessional staff and physical facilities. 

During the firjpt two years of tfhe. program sub^ant'ial progress was 
made toward standardizing curriciUum^^ls and objectives and prqvidlng 
tea<;hers -with current instrtifctional resources. However, with Sinmner Quin- 
mester attendance on a, voluntary basis., only ^13 percent (650 students) o{, * 
the \otal five-school enTollroent . was present during ^the 1974 Supimer Quin, • 
and th6 percentage*^ fell ro 11 (620 students) during the •1975 Summer Quin. 
Thus overcrowding during the foyr remaining quiamesters was not substantially 
reduced, and the additionirlT^expense of ' operating, a summer program wa& not 
offset by eebnomies effected- during the regular school year. Reacting 
almost exclusively to financial considerations, thfe local schopl board voted* 
in M^rch I97p tp cut short the extended school year experiment by eliminating 
the' third Sumhiefr Quin. '. ' • . ' 



^. SUIWARY Of FINDINGS 



"~ The New Curriculum ' - T " ► ' ^ 

* . * , , * <'*-%.* 

Student Morale and Motivation ' , ^ / * ' ^ , 

Indications of the. effect of the ESY curriculum phanges on student 
morale, and moti,vatlofri^t the five project -schools were obtained frcm' school a; 



records and from questionnaires administered to samples of students at eacK 
level: primary, middle-, and secondary. When school records were used,' figures 

r ^ • r 

* ' \ 

V ♦ 

^ from, the first year of ESY operation w^re compared with those foT the three 

years^ prior to ESY, i.e., 1971-72, 1972-73, aqd 1973-7,4. While none o.£ .the 

indicators^ as discussed bllow, revealed dramatic positive change that- 

could- be' attributed io the. ESY materials, no indicator showed a significant" 

• . * ^ • ^ - 

/ij^atlve* c^hange, either. J)lrections discernible in the data supported an 

overall conclusion that the ESY curriculum cefbeinly had not had a significant- 

negative Influence on Student morale or motivation/ and In so^pp cases the 

effect appeare^J toisfce a positive one, * - * 

■ ■ ' ^\ • ■ ■ , " ^ , . ' ' 

• Attendanjpe at all five ^SY schools Increased during the first year of 

\ ^ - - . • ^ ' 

,ESY; but aether set' of yearly rjj.gures was, neeaed tp verify the upward trend 

since atter^dan^e had drp^ped at jail five sch^ls during 1973-74, the year 

prior to ESY, . • ^ - ' ' * • ^ 

. ' . 'There was p© sigrilf leant ►change JLn^ the overall drqpout rate ^or the • 

five school's between 1971-72 and 1974-75. \ 

.*ESY p^^incipals saw no significant change tha^:^ could be attributed to ESY' 

in the nuiaber or, seriousness, of disciplinary referrals they received from 

teachers. 

^ ' 'Principals reported thajt there had i^ot been a recognizable change sinde 
ESYibfegan lQ the number or ^Beriousness* of incidents Involving vandalism, at 
• their achools. • • . . ^ \ 
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Increa^pd student use of libraiTy reference materials. However, teachers.- 
saia.they had had problems obtaining the variety/ and' quantities of c^jLsraom * 
inaterials the^ needed tp implement the ESY curriculun modules.- Thefefore/ 
usage. o1F the- ESY modules had not Increased student use \of, instructlop/l 
materials other than those available in the librariesy ^ 

• Since no comparab3.e measure of stOdent" at tirade toward school prior 
to 1974-75 was available, there was no way to determine whether tbe ESY ' 
.curriculum changes had- produced an improvement or a decline in stude^lt. 
attitudes. However, administratibn of the appropriate form of the '^School 
•Senl:iment Indej;" (developed by the IhSS^ctional Objectives Exchange at 
. UCLA) ar each level (primary, intermediate, ^d -secondary)* provided '^vldepice 
of favora'ble attitudes toward school in general at all five Schools. Without 
exception, the students exhibiting the most favorable attitudes at each - 
schopi were those whq had attended the Summer. Quinmester, Thus it could be 
assumed that the new curriculum had not exerted a significant negative 
Influence on student attitudes. \ 

' Indeed at the primary level students expressed attitudes that indicated 
•a hlgh^egree of satisf actioUr^ith their" curriculum.. An average of 82 per- 
cent of th^ third grad^ students (chosen to.xepresent all primary, students^ 
at both primary schools responded favorably to questions ^bcmt their school 

sjibjects. Third^ graders exhibited the most -positive attittides (86 to 88 per- 

- / \ 

ceni favorable responses) toward art,. social studies reading, and science, 
in that order. ^Significantly, three of the four most popular subjects were 
chose in which ESY-associated curriculum jnodules had been introduced during 
1974-75. ^ • - ■ 
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"More than 60 percent of middle and high school students ^at the* ESY 

schdpls_3jiqi5^y9»etb favorable attitudes toward Items in the Learning Jiubscale 

of the J^'^ehbol Sentiment In4e^x" the subscale with most relevance for 

-judging the effects of the ESY' curriculum. 

•Individualization of instruction was one of the, principal ^oals of the, 

currlcukim reVisions associate^ with ESY. Perhaps due in large part to the 

inflated p,upil- teacher ratios at the crowded ESY schools^ the goal of 

• individualizing instruction for at least a majority of the ESY students 

\ . • 

was not attained during the first operational year • Questionnaire response 
indicated that no more than 15 percent of the high school students; 20 per- • 
^cent, of the middle school students, and 25 percent of the primary students 
perceived that their instructional programs were designed to meet thei*r 
individual abilities, interests, and needs. : / 

Professional Staff Satisfaction wifh Curriculum . - 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ — w — — C ^ ' ' , , f 

Interview^ with a sample of ESY teachers at each school midway In^^the 

second .Operational year revealed that most teachers f 

•approved of the contents of the document Instructional Goals and 

Objectives which had been writ*ten by Knox County teachers and supervisors 
- * • • * • 

to guide the* development^^f ESY. curriculum modules. Teachers apparently 
appreciated -having some knowledge of system-yide expectations regarding 
subject area content and student performance. 

•appreciated having* €he 'opportunity to write and to revise the curriculum 
modules. ' " j ' * 

'used the. modules as resource units ratRer than as series of daily 
lesson plansV' 
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•approved generally of module content, viewing performance, objectives 
^ and 'suggested le^ir^niti^ activities as^ the most helpful components,^ and eval- 
uation of pupil performance as the l^ast helpfulj. 

• -viewed limited- access to library and-* audio-visual resource materials •as 

■ - ' ). . ■ ^ ■ • . 

a- majox obstacle to full utilization of the ESY modules, v 

i ■ } 

\ ) « 

_ • 'did not consider the ESY modules particularly helpful in individualizing 
instruction. ^ ' • - 

•were handicapped by^ the* delays they had experienced in getting .revised 
copies of curriculum modules from the central administrative office.' 

'Unquestionably- the curriculum modules were considered a major teaching 
resource by the ESY faculties. Teachers irtio wrot« modules used them most, 
but a high percentage of the other' teachers referred to them frequently;* and 
even those who' did not use the modules daily had consulted the sections 
containing performance objettive^» * ' 

Staff turnover data collected for the school years 1971-72 through 1974- 

75 did not ^Indicate any dissatisfaction vith ESY on. the part of teachers or* 

adn^nistrators^at the five project schobls^ Due in part to a tightening 

labor market,* the ndmber of teachers leaving the sys^tem or transferring* from 

ESY schools to other schools in Knox County declined steadily ^rom 1972 . . 

through 1975. No upsurge in resignations or reguests for transfer occurred 

^ * • , 

when the ESY curriculum changes were instituted. 

Student Achievement ' 

Metr6polltan„^chievement Test scores for grades 3» 5^ and 8 at the 
ESY primary and middle schools w^re compared for the years pre- and post-ESY. 
Reading- achievement showed a small, non-significant, increase fbllowlng tjie 
initiation bf the'ESY project. Mathematics achievement declined very* slightly; 
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ind- Instituting t|ie ESY curriculum did not interrupt the** gradual, bu^^ 
unjnistalcable, decli^ne in science and social studies achievement which occur,red 
between 1971 and 19J^. 

In direct opposition to the national Recline in test scares oyex the 

' ' * . • s ' : 

same period,* ACT scores of ESY high school -students actually increased In 
two sub'^ect areas,, and remained ^able in a third, between, 1972 and 1975. 
,The ESY intervention did not interrupt these trends, and iti fact four of 
five'ACT scores for the first ^operational y^ar were higb'er .than the 
corresponding scores the^ previous year. Between 1972 and 1975 the ACT 
composite scor^ rose from /the 47th to 'the 49th* percentile.' The mathematics 
score was virtually the same over the years of iitterest; English and* social 
studies scoreS'rose. Only naturajr science scores, shbwed a notable decline'. 

Parental Approval of Curriculum Effects 

^*In November 1974 almost two-th'irds of a sample of registered voters in 

" ^, » • ' , 

^the area of West Knox County served -by the ESY schools agre«d with the 

^statement, "The Knox County Schools are providing students with the kind pf 

educational experience that they need.". But .when a sample of ESY parents - 

was cjtiestioned in March 1975 it was levident that parental approval of the ^ 

new ESY currl^lum was somewhat less enthusiastic. 

Approximately half of the ESY parepts felt they understood how the neW 

curriculum was working in their children's schools. Parents did not agree' 

on the worth ot the new curriculum as compared With the curriculum used in 

the schools in past years: one third said the new_curF4€^i3 .\un was be titgr 

than fhe old, one third was undecided, ^qn« third said the xjt ei^rcu« ±c u lum 

* * 

was no Better than the oXd. 4i^f of the parents expressed the opinion 

thdt their- children wer^ sufficiently aware of the progress ^ they were m^ing • 

C K t 

toward achieving cjurriculum objectives* 



Parents whose children attended the Summer Quin had more favorable ' 
opinions ifjBgardlng the'ESY currlculym t^an did parents whose children 
attended only the regular school year; Yet at the primary school level A2 
pe/cent_ of these Summer Quin* parents sai'd their youngsters h^ had problems 

"fitting into classes di^rin^ the regular school year''; at? the secondary 

t * p* ^ * • ♦ ,• *' 

# ' *• • 

X^vel. this figure was J9 perc?ent and at the middle school level 29 percent. 

Pi;oblems«most firequently identified were: scheduling at the high sch^c^, abd 

" • ' • - • n 

lack of 'Articulation between the Summer Quin and the next quin attended at 

i t . , ^ . 

• . '/ 

the pri;hiary and middle , Schools (i.e., s<iramer, students were either behind 
their classmates when they retulmed, or ahead and then tequ^red to repeat*^ 
voxk ^accomplished durir^g the summer). According to. parents, summer stud^ts 
who chose to 'Vacation during the second or Fall Quin had the most trouble. 

' * H Administration of ESY , ^ ^ 

The curriculum, changes assocl,ated with ESY increased standardization 

i • - ' ' ' . . ' * 

of 'expeotations with regard to what teachers^ would teach and whikt students 

wdilld learn. The five ESY principals believed the changes were making it 

^ ' ^ f ' • ' ' . j' 

easier for them to evaluate the instructional progr*am in their schools • 

" ; V ' , ' . ' 

The County^s new goals afid obJecti'(^es and the more st)ecific objectives "In 
the curciculum modules gavq; ESY pi/incipals 1)' guidance concemirlg^ activities 
being-carried out in individual subjecf areas throughout the year ^ and 2) 
criteria against which»to measure studefrt"-^cl^!evemet^^ each subject. 

'ScMduling of classes at the high school during the fjy^^^j^^ r nf fnSY 
had not $atisf led the maj^rit^;^=^f^^ etudentsT^Only one-fourth of 

tfie .students sampled (soph6mor^s aod seniors)" said the schdol offered all 
the coi^rses they .jwantea^to take iti High school*^ Considering the courses 
that werfe, available, less than half (48%) said they had been able to. worI< 
out, a -schedule for the year that^ad allowed them to J:ake all the courses 




Lht»y wanted to take. Sixty percent of the sophomores who' at tondeil. tlic 
Summer Quin reported having SQheduTing problems that resulted from feh^lr 
summer attendance. I 



Organizational Structure and Profess icfeaJ^iJevelopiftBnt 
Administrators and supervisors involved in EST felt they understood 
clearly their roles in connection with the program, and they believed they 

■ i 

hrad the competencies required to carry out those rolls. They also perceived 
^hat they had been given the appropriate authority to accomplish their - 
assignments, iflhxring the first year of ESY operation administrators and 
supervisors reported that their involvement in the new program had changed 
thej.r jobs in ways that interfered with their other respqnsibllities, so 
they were having to spend mor^^ time at work. During the second year of 
operation this changed: ways were f^ound to integrate ESY-related responsi- 
bilities icitxj existing work\ assignmetlts^o^that both could be performed 
without a Substantial increase in work tili*e. AdminiTst^^tor^ and^ Supervisors 
derived an even greater sense of satisfaction from their involvement in 



^ ESY d uring th^ second year then during the f irst. . They ^believed ESY baif 
Improved thg^chooJr^ystem and Should be continued if possible. 

Admintstratofs and- supervisors.-hI]d a positive Impression of their 



ESY-related orientation and professional* development progrfl^. This program 
was much Stronger , however, during 1974-75 than during 1975-76. Development 
^f^tfie new curriculum materials c^nstitu^<d a substantial part of the 
professional developii^t pfOgrapi-^Sr!^ leadership personnel ^ 

Supenrisprs, I priucipal8,^nd^ teachers worfied together on strategies for 
implementing It he materials, and on eval^^tijon and revisi^xl-'lSr jrae'^materlals. 



The design an^d impleme^tatioa 



the^refponsibility of the princt 




or teachez's |was 



>f the five sdioola. The 



principals felt these programs had beeit effective in piroviding opportuhitiea 
for teachers to~ develop the knowledge, attitudes, and skills they ne'eded/to ' 
catry out the'ESY program. ' ' - ' 




Cost Malysis 

^ The variable :^n determining cost changes between - jthe t^Jo^^ear average 
(1^72-73 and 1973-74) and the 1974-75, operational y^ar l^ntif ies With thi 
direct cost category. The high direct* cost unit whi<*n was 120 per-cent , . \ 
when adjusted for inflation, of the two-year av^age vas at F^rragut Hig|i * 
School/ Farragut Middle Schliol was next hj^ Vlth 106 percent, adjuste4, 
of the twp-year average. I^o;^ direct t9^ts were iden^tMej^wi^^h-th^ 
primary schoo3Ls. Both of these 'scJxJols showed decreases \xi costs, wheft 
adjusted f^r inflation, 

IndJfrect costs whichy 







the two-ye^r average* 

A 



\ 



prorations ta specific ScTiools 




astric^-wide cost^ were^oiind to be essentially *cons tan Ij',, as wQj*f3 be 
expected. These ytfosts/^hen compared to th§ two-year averageV^II^ adjusted 
ioT Infl^iojr showed a 27 percent increase. The' extent to whtfch the . 
Extended/School Y^r ^ro^^ajnf luenced district-wide costs* is open to 
sp^ieulation* 

Increases worthy of notif:^io Qjrf5-categoxj.es of direct costs werfe 

/* # 
associated with salarie 



^^erally fotmd 

Jj^i^b^^d 

buildings 





pplies and mainjtenance' of 

- 

80clat«d with maintenance 6f buildings 



late*, to installation and' maintenance Qf air- 
ma^tenance xpst 8 axe, ^ however, relatively small 



we'r^ -in filler 
- . conditliijjing . /Bui] 
yh^*rconsid«red with .total dit^cp costs. 

Indirect Ct^st sub«-ca*te^ories which sHow s^izeable* increases are those 
'^associate^i with instruction, operation of, plant, maintenance, fixed ch^te^, 




food servitres and transportation. It should be recognized that these were 
pro-rated system-wide cos^a and were onJy partially influenced by cpsts 

* '-3 , , H , 

specifically assbciated with the Extended School Year Program. • ' ' 

ther^ is lltt^le evideacj^ to support large increases in costs associated 
with, ot directly related yto, ,the Extended School Year Program. 

Cost of installation and maintenaftce ,ot air conditioning, when compared 
'^O' total unit costs^.has not been- an important factor in over-rall cost 
•increases. , , . , ' . ^ 

Increases in costs are modest enough to seem to be justified in terms 
of the student benefits provided by the Program. 

/ Increased costs in the school^ in the ^arragut Area of the Knox County 
/Schools are not at all excessive when compared to system-wide increases in 
C0&ts. Comparison of direct arid indirect .costs in the study al:test to 
/!lf:his fact . ^ ' ^ , 

' It i# recommended that the facts arfd indications revealed, by this 

study be further verified by uslag 1975-76 data in a new analysis. ..Such 
analysis should compare 197>-76 jto the 1972-73 — 1973-74 average^ and <:oi^pare 

th^4vera^e*of 1974-75'^-- 1975-76 to the ~ 1973-74 average. It ' 

/ . ' * ' " " ^ " • * 

*i^ anticipated that such analy-sis woqld redude some qf the direct cost 

^ ♦ ^ . / / ^ ' ■ ' 

extremes and Verify the cost increase areas « * . 

Attitudes Toward Ye^r^-Round Programming 
Voters in the tarragut ai'ea expressed favorable attitudes toward ESY 
• when sampled in November 1974. Eighty percent of registered voters respond^g 
to a poll conducted by mail 'believed that ESY could "improve education in 
Knox County" and tha^ the program "should be offered to other parts of the 



cbunty^z-^^Eighty-eight feerc'^ntf 



liked the idea of providing fafiiiliea with 



/ \ 1 7 4 ' ' * , , 1 ' 



alternatives to the Siunmer vacation period ^£©r, their children. l^J^nety-five 
percent qf'the voters responding agreed that "Vrfiile, /the Extended ^chool Y/aar 
may not* reduce educational costs, It can provide for greater use^ of school 
bull4ing5 and relieve overcrowded schools/' » ^ , , " ^ ,* . > .» . 

Students in the ESV schools were i ' in^general , favorably Impressed with 
their educational opportunities under , the hew prograiii. Eighty-seven percent 
of the high school students quesrtione^d , 70 .percent of the •tai^dl^ school 
students, and' two-thirds of the primary students liked having the chance to 
go *to school during the summer if- they wanted 'to do so. Almost '80 percent 
of the-high school respondentre flit that "havii^g the opportunity to take off 
a quin. other than the Summer Quiri makes it easier for a ^studet^t to find a 
job If he watits oneV*' Fifty-five percent considered "the, opportunity to 
^eek employment at a .time other than summer ta be one of the biggest 
.advantages of ESY." ' , , » . . 

Two-thirds of the primary level respondents sai^d they were more 

• ' ' ' ^ 1 ( 

interested in school than before ESY began; 39 percent .of the itilddle school 
sample; and 33 percent of the secondary sample expressed a similar opinion. 
The new ESY curriculAim was apparently preferred over the previous curriculum 
by two-thirds 6f the primary students 55 percent b£ the middle school 
students, and 5\4 percent of the secondary students, - 

At all levels students who attended the Summer Quiri expressed more 
favorable attitudes toward ESY than did those who were enrolled only during 
the traditional school year. Durii^ the 1975 Suraner Quiiu 85 percent of the 
Students at all five schools ^aid they liked the idea, of having ■ the schools ^ 
in operation ye^r-round, and were glad to be participating in the SiSi^er V' 
Quin, - Eighty percent hoped- E5Y would be .operational during , the sirilner^of , 
1976, V ' . * . . O - 



.Mc^re^than three-£ourtl^i& af parents respowifng^ t^ a questionnaire favored „ 
"the ESY plan for using K3\o3< County? Schools on a 12-inont:h basis." Only one 
quarter would support a mandatory att^ndiance plan^ noweverj In ord^r of 
prei^erence, parents"^ reasons for approving of ESY tncl'uded: having the^ !^ 
oppor,tunity to choose ^t^e time of year when one*s children could be out of /\^/ 
school; smallef classes during the Summer Quln,' and the promise of smaller 

^ , • - ' . / : 

classes .during the regular^p:hool year; year-round utlli^z^tion of school ? * 
facilities .and personnel; and curriculum improvement/ J" 

Interviews* with principals and teachers' at the ESY schools' strengthened 

^the conclusion, bafiied on data obtained the previous year, th^it the^professionai 

. ' ' / ' ' ' ' , . > , * 

staff generally ^approved of the ESY scheduling and curriculum, and* hoped tfie * 

* ' -* . ' ^ ,^ ' 

progtam Would be continued/ • » * . ^ ^ ' . 

The responses of high school students indicated ^;hat they 'Were someWhat , 
more enthusiastic about having the opportunity to attend school dufing the 
summer than wer^ p^^lmaty *and middle school students* However, students at 
all three levels expresse4 a high degree of approval of the year-round 
prbgram; atid ESY •administrator? felt that the program was accepted and 
functioning smoothly at' all^five participating schopls. The administrators 
were not. able po cite/a diftlnct a^vantag^ or disadvantage for yeat^^-round 
operation "^t apy, of the three > organizational levels. 

Feasibility of Quinmeater Plan with Attendance Optional 
. ESY administrator? correfctiy anticipated an Adverse reaction of a 

, . ■ \ ■ " . : ■ ■ V, • • 

majority of'.parents to mandatory atte^idance fqif the quinmester plah. ".Con- 
sequently, no grdup oi^ .'students was. required t^j^tt^end the Sumner Quin,, and ' 
Very few chose to attend. Administrators hoped a£ J^OSt 25 perdent'of the 
;total five-schoor^nrollmen^, would volunterily take advantage o^f the opportunity 
'to go to^school in the summer,. Thint^en percent actually enrolled, during the 



19?A Summer Quln ari(J 11 percent Jstttended the, 1975 Suipraer Quin\^ Enrollment ; . 

' • ^ [ > ^ / ' * ' - _ , ; 

during the other /our* quirts was not i^educSd ISy moie than fiye pej/cent, Xhu^ 

aqticipatetl operational econtjmies Were hojt realized. "When, in Mar(fh'*"1^76' the - 
• Knox County 'Superintepdent^old the Boar3\of Education that the property ifax 
'rfate would. have to be irfcreased to provldef /funds for continued additional , 

expenses of the Summer Quiii, the Board iassumed th^t the taxpayers wpuld not 

I 

approve-, and voted to cancel the 1976 Summer Quia'. 

Tl\e failure of school 'administrators to mount a strong public relations 
effort in favor of the 1975 Summer Quinmester during the preceding, spring 
made it impqsdiblev to determine what level of support^the goramunlty might 
have been persuad€r4 to give the summer program,- Then in June, Jii^i^^^be^reu / 
the ^O^ening of the^ 1975 -Sijuraner Quin, the Knox County .Superintendent made a 
public, aftnouncemenj:^ that the -summer.^ program was too expensivj^, and not 
popular enough, to warrant continuation. The Superintendent/ s remarks y- 
coupled with the lack of publicity ^ created an atmosphere of uncertainty 
about the future of ESY which permeated the second Summer Quin atid -continued 
to undermine the program throughout its second year of operation. Ultimately, 

Title III fundiftg for the third operational year of the .'e^speriment was with- 

- / i' "V- 

dVawn, and the School board "curtailed its suppor^t, ; . . 



C* REC0MMENDATIQ83,V y 



, ^ * Year-Round Schedulijcig * 

~ \' , . ^ . * * * " ' ' * 

\ • •* 

, Since, year-round^ scheduling at the*five ESY sqhools is- to be -diScqnttnued , 

at the end of^'TTffe' current sphool year, recbmmfendatlons regardfng that aspect 

* it , - 

: . , - ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ . ' * ' \ 

of theX^Y proj-ect^ may seem superfluous. However, in light of the fact that / 

a , ' ^ " \ . ' 

the qiiinme^ter plan was -not given a fair .ox full trial' (It was discontinued 
after two years of .operation t^tHer than the Cfiree originally planned; and 
effective administrative support, was vrlthHrawn at the end of ^ the first 
oi^'ational yearj , arrd that the school population Iti We^st Rnoj;, County i^ 
istill growing at the rate of 15 percent- per year,^ it is not Inconceivable 
that* year-round programming would-be taxied again in the Knox County system. 
Therjefor'e/ it migftt, be useful to^ suggest some^strategies from which the 
ro*gram'9 operat^foh^^otild have benefitted. " * ^ 

^ Initially it should be emphasized that Kfiox County's ESy exper/ment was 
soundly based on curriculum reforms that made the Summer Qtriiimest^4, an 
Iji^tegral part of the educational pirogram/ Any future trial o£^>ear-round 
scheduling should bt underta^:en with the same emphasis on curriculum* 

' <tn f act / currenti^Saders of ,the year-round education tao,veip/nt .emphasize 

* * ^ ' 2" * ^ ' * 

that the yeat'-rdund concept should not be advocated as a money-sftver or a 
quick route to improved -student achievement, b^ut rather as a- sound educational 
Vptiion \that may ifteet the unique needs of some members of a. learning community 
("As Calliornia tJbes.^/.", 19^, p. 137). ^ ^ ; ; 

' ^ . > ■ * : 

•Students and parents ^aff^cted by a yeag-round pTogram must be ca^:efull^. 
cyltivated as supporters of" this programs Most" Important , they must t6 fully 
acquainted with the potential, belief i^ trf attendance in the summer . . . 

, •One oSr mote indiyiduals firom the' school system'' irtust Itopfditriite public : 
'..relation^ program -aimed at gaining\the* suppTdrt of *the, exi{:ire c'oraimittity tpi^^ : 



^yearrround scheduling* Church groups. Boy and Girl Scouts, YM and YWCAs*. 

darajj Fire Cirls^ and private recreationar clubs , among others,, need advance ^ 

.information about the schools' year-round schedule so that their activities ' » 

^ * » ) • * 

can be planned during ^ntersessions^ or several times tlirougWt the year . 

to accomnjodate students vacationing at times other than summer. - ' - 
\ - ' * ' * . . ' - - 

'Unless" summer attfeadance tor year-round attendance as in the 45-15 

plan of operation) is mandatory , th« summer program probably will never 
attract^a^ manV students as 'other se^ents of the scl^l^year Thus it *• 

5uld make sense in an area such as Che Farragut attendarife zone ^- where l 
the 'sairie curriculum is utilized in all schools — to .consolidate the- si^Jer - 
opeyationsi using on^^imilding for e^ch organizational level rather. than 
fwo) (or more) . ' 

( ■ . - 

The New Curriculum* ^ ' V 
Presumably* the revised curriculum- instituted aVpart of ^the ESY J 
^ experltbent w^H^ be retained even though year-round scheduliijg is discontinued. 

•fsirst, it should be acknowledged that substantial majorities «f students, 
•> ^. teachers, and administx^ors' felt the new curriculjj* represented an improv^me* 
•over the curriculum of past years*. . Teachers ^ especially, wer€^ happy to ; 
have the perfordBlJ^objectiyes and suggested instructional strategies - - 

.contained in the curric'ulum modules.. Admintstrators welcomed the introduction 

" * ' ^ «• 

some Standardization of subjec,t area content" and expected student out- 

' tomes becaVise this provided more structure for their efforts- to evaluate 

the educational j)r9gr^s in their*' schools. ' 
• • ' - . • - * 

^ ^, In three a^els thfe professional* staff f^lt the new curriculim require|[ - 

inpreased support: supply of instructional matetiais suggested in the 




.^d^iles/ supply ^f revised nK>d%leg^and ;iroplemen^ the primary goal 

jof, indivldttalijtattbn of ^instruct.lon^^ * - 



* Teachers 'aiTd librarian^ at all- five schools said they needed more of 
the books and audio-yisual- materials suggested in the modules. A few of the 
suggested resources were not even owned by^ the schoql system; but the most 
frequent* complai'nt was ^that thef e werfe not enough copies of materials to 
supply the need when nearly all studjants taking* a particular subject were 
supposedly covering the same topi'cs during a given nine-week period^ Teachers 
librarians, and supervisors should meet and attempt to develop a solutiopi^ 
to the materials problem,^ With the elimination of the Suimner Quin, and 
thus the need to siccommodate studeifts returning from different vacation 
periods, perhaps teachers of the same subject can agree to vary their 
sequencing of -the available modules, thus easing the simultaneous demands 
for certain sets of materials. In any case, materials not curi;entJLy--available 

in the system sho.uld be purchased. \ 

* . ^ * * * 

* ' » ' - ~ 

•Teachers were^ pleased to -have had' opportunities to become involved in 

the processes bf module evalua^tion and revision, and this involvement should 

be continueil. Howevejr; teacheris in mosC subject 'areas expressed feelings 

t fl 
of frustration concerning their lack of access to completed copies of revised 

modules,' If teachers ar^ expected to utilizjB the new curriculum materials, 

they^must have the I'evisions because some of the ^arly drafts were exceedingly 

rough and a few contained serious deficiencies. " • 

•The principal goal of tfie currlcular revisions associated with ESY was 

to. promote individualization of ^instruction. Howfever, teachers using th« 

new curritulum jmodules did not consider them particularly helpful tji providing 

for. individualization. Three recommendations seem appropriate in. this 

connection: . . • ^ 

^ ' "X) tbe process of module reviVWi should ^corporate a focus 6cl compdnentt 

♦ ' of . the, rto^ule's that might be strengthened v or even added,' to promote • 

• their usa^e in^ JjfidividualizeS learning grograma; 

' w • ' \ ^ ' ' \ . / : " 



teachers at all levels should-' be assisted, through Intensive in- 
service programs over a period of ^^ev^ral years, in developing their 
own techniques for individualizing instruction; and 

teachers/pupil ratio's raps6 be reduced to m^ke it fe^ible for teachers 
to utilize techniques for individualization T 
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EXPLANATION OF Flt^URES ^^J^'^ ' AP.44^ 
Percentile Otis-Lenndn and MetropoLi^6ajx.^Actfieveinent Test Scores in 




^Reading for Grade 3, School 1, 197 
and Summer* 1975, 



trough 197^-76 and^Summer 1974 



A - 



Differences Between Achievement in Reading and IQ (id^,^ Petcentlle 
Metropolitan sco^e minus percentile Otis-lennon IQ)*'for Grade 3^ &z1iool 
1, 1972-73 Through 1975--76^jyt^ummer 1974 and Summer 1975. yr ,;^"^ 

AP.3 (See AP.l above^^ot^ exact details) Percentile ajad Metropolife^ Math 



Scbres for G;?^ 3, School 1, 1972-75 and Two Summers, 



AP.4 



AP.5 



(See JS^l abovef far ^aetTiodof calculating^^-^^if f erences Between Achieve- 
meiyrin Math an<i IQ for QrttLie 3, >diool 1/1^7^-75 and Two Suranters^' 



AP.6 



(See AP.l) PercentP:£..IQ rand Metropolitan Reading Scores for Grade 3, 
School 2, a9 7 2-7^ and Twd^ Summers. ' ^ 

(See AP.2) Differences/ Between Achieverpetrt in Readdri^ ^d 10 for Grade 

3, School 2, 1972-75 and TwoTS5^feTfebr^__ ^-J? ^ 

. , J . 

AE.7 ^See AP.l) Percentile IQ and MetropolitanTlath ScorefTfor G^de 3, Schfi 
L- 1^J2«^5 and Two Summers. . ' T ' 

(See AP.2) Dif f erences^Between ^chieveiflent l^.J4Sth and IQ' Tar^a^ 
school 3, 1971-75, and Twb " ' " ^^^^ 




AP.IO (See J^P.2) DIf 



5, School. 3v 




sT'^^J^ Perx^^ an 
School/^ 1971-75 an 



Mkll^^'-^pe^.l) ;pei'c^tile IQ^nd MeK^^itan MatjtiT Scores for Gratde-5^ 
- "'s", 1971-75-^ and Two Summfers. f"\^ 

kP.iy (See ifi>.2) Diffe^nciSS; Bet^eti-^^ M^ith and IQ^ ^or-Grad^ 5/ 
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